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SHE EXPECTS YOU TO LIVE 
UP TO THIS PLATFORM 



















AST Winter you gave Mrs. America 


4 the Q on Canned Foods—Quality. 


Now that so many canneries are at peak 
activity, remember that Quality in canned 
foods should be—not a campaign slogan 
to be forgotten, but a guiding principle 


for each day’s pack. 


For Fall packs, such as corn, pumpkin, 
squash. shrimp and clams, quality is well 
served by using Canco enamel lined cans. 
Appearances count heavily in foods; why 
not make sure your pack looks the quality 


it is? 


A Canco representative 
can tell you many in- 
teresting facts about the 
market value of quality 


packing —and what the 
Canco organization 
does to help the cause 


of better canned foods. ° 
































AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK 


oy MONON 008 





METAL SIGNS AND. 


IRON - GALVANIZED IRON — FIBRE 
Yet «DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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: ee advertisement above is 
addressed to packers and distributors of 
canned foods. American Can Company 
realizes that to keep up quality demands 
continuous cooperative effort at every step 
from seed to can. 





Look for this emblem 
embossed in the bot- 
tom of Canco C- 
Enamel Lined Cans. 
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What's in the can 








~ UNSWEETENE? 
te eee y 


Nafety 


NO tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever or other illness can 
possibly be carried by Evaporated 
Milk. Sterilized in sealed cans, 
it comes to you as pure and safe 
as if there were not a germ in the 
universe. The sterilization makes 
it free from anything that could 
harm health. The sealed, air-tight 
can protects its purity and safety. 


With Sure Richness 
More than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk, Evaporated Milk 
is certain in richness for these 
reasons: 


/—It 1s concentrated to def- 
nite richness by removing sixty 
per cent. of the water from 
ordinary milk. 

—It 1s homogenized so that 
the cream never separates. It 
stays in the milk. 

3—The sealed can protects 
the richness as it protects the 
purity. 

Every drop of Evaporated Milk 
contains all the valuble food sub- 


stances of whole milk—always in 
more than twice the richness of 
ordinary milk. 


An Impressive Revelation 


The certain safety, the sure, 
extra richness of Evaporated Milk 
have brought comfortable security 
and astonished delight to millions 
of women. For baby’s bottle it 
is as safe, and as easily digested as 
mother’s milk. When children 
drink Evaporated Milk you know 
they’re sate—safe from danger of 
illness, safe, too, from the greater 
danger of undernourishment. 
Used in place of cream, it makes 
better food than cream can make 
—provides the precious bone and 
tissue-building substances which 
make milk—wot cream—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. For 
every milk use it gives richness in 
flavor, fineness of texture, and 
sure wholesomeness which no- 
thing else can be depended upon 
to supply. 


And Then Economy 


Used in place of cream, Evap- 
orated Milk costs less than half as 


much as cream. Diluted to suit 
the milk use, it costs no more— 
in many places less—than ordinary 
milk. Careful thought to your 
milk supply will bring you to the 
conclusion that for safety, whole- 
some richness, convenience, and 
economy, nothing else can equal 
Evaporated Milk. 
Everywhere 

Wherever you may be, in any 
city, town or village in America— 
Evaporated Milk provides a milk 
supply that is surely safe; that 1s 
certain in wholesome richness; 
that is the most convenient and 
most economical of milk. 


Let Us Send You 
Our Free Booklets 
sta toiaiaisteees Mi1Lk ASSOCIATION 
986 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 


Name ane 


| Street 


Cin 
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Richer ~ safer~more Sunset tore economical than any other milk 
oe ——— fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf * 
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Supervision as a Leadership Job in 


LL of us have heard stories of the 
laborer’s complaints against the 
foreman who gets paid for mere- 

ly standing around and bossing him. 
Supervisors are sometimes classed as 
experts in standing around. However, 
closer observers report that they more 
often resemble Mother Hubbard or a 
hen with a lively brood supplemented 
by the incubator. 

It is hoped that this opportunity to 
present activities and possibilities in 
supervision of home economics wil! 
serve a two-fold purpose: 


1. To stimulate teachers who would 
be interested in supervision to 
take stock of their possibilities 
and to plan for experience and 
training to be ready for supervi- 
sion work. 


. To illustrate with information on 

some aspects of home economics 
in Michigan as a contribution to 
the demand for better acquaint- 
ance with home economics condi- 
tions throughout the couritry. 


The crying need for leaders can only 
be met adequately by more deliberate 
planning for professional advance- 
ment. Supervision is one type of 
leadership which should’ be given 
more attention by teachers of home 
economics. A lengthy category of de- 
sirable qualities and experiences 
might be listed, but these would be 
too discouraging. Any home econom- 
ics teacher should take careful stock 
of her own potentialities for supervi- 
sion if she (a) has vital interest and 
vision for the whole home-making 
program, (b) can inject or increase 
enthusiasm and active cooperation in 
others both in and outside of home 
economics, and (c) enjoys working 
with others in formulating and carry- 
ing out plans of work. City and 
state supervision have much in com- 


mon. 


Home Economics 


BY RUTH FREEGARD 


State Supervisor of Home Economics, Michigan 


f. Developing a mutual responsibil- 
ity and closer cooperation  be- 
A SUMMARY of activities of state tween home economics teachers 
supervision of home economies in and those teaching related sub- 
Michigan indicates what is met from jects to strengthen the teaching 
day to day. These are usually classi- of science principles and their 
fied as promotional, inspectional and application to home economies. 
instructional. <A _ traveling schedule 
averaging three days a week during g. Urging evening schools to 
the school year and the volume of cor- strengthen unit programs and or- 
respondence through the office present ganize new units. 
opportunities for all three types of 
activities. 
h. Requesting local supervisors to 
conduct training meetings for 
1. Promotional activities for last year teachers in evening schools. 
included: 
i. Working with teacher training 
a. Encouraging teachers in plans institutions on the improving of 
for including problem-solving les- training courses through a rep- 
sons in each unit of work, espe- resentative state committee. 
cially such as draw on specific 
home and community situations. j. Assisting in the placement of 
teachers best fitted for vacancies. 
b. Urging units in child develop- 
ment and family relationships in k. Discussing desirable arrange- 
all-day, part-time, and evening ae ; ; 
patente ments and equipment in new 
and old buildings,” with superin- 
; - , ; : tendents, architects, and equip- 
c. Preparation and distribution of ment companies. 
reports of conference and com- 
mittee work, selected bibliogra- 
1. Selling modern home economies 


phies, ideas for illustrative mate- 
rial and teaching devices, and 
job and lesson sheets for home 
economics teachers in part-time 


education to school men, wom- 
en’s clubs, and others who are 
indifferent or antagonistic. 


schools. 
; : m. Loaning personal materials as 
d. Increasing the amount of home clippings, books, and illustrative 
practice and home project work material to teachers, club women 
in all-day schools. This includ- and others. 
ed assistance with plans for one 
month of summer project work 
in a consolidated school to de- n.Giving talks at meetings of 
monstrate the idea of one month teachers, parent-teacher associa- 
of summer project work instead tions, women’s clubs and high 
of a twelve-month contract for school assemblies, 
the teacher. 
e. Passing on ideas of effective 2. Inspectional activities: 
work observed. During the year, 95 towns and cit- 
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ies were visited at leas. once. This 
included the 47 places on the Smith- 
Hughes list for vocational home eco- 
nomics, eleven serving provation and 
others interested in consider.ng tne 
voca.ional program. ‘Thirty-eight of 
those on the :ist offer day school 
work, 15 part-time school, and 1: 
evening school. 

The quali..cations of all teachers in 
service and of all out-of-state teach- 
ers applying for teaching certi.cates 
were checked. 

Information was collected on 
forms prepared and distributed for an- 
nual reports, home project reports, 
and monthiy reports of teachers. 

The inspection of plans for home 
economics depariments in new or re- 
modeled buildings was limited to 
those available while the supervisor 
was in the office. The service seems 
to be increasingly apprec.ated by 
school men and architects. 

3. Instructional activities: 

Constructive suggestions and criti- 
cisms were made during visits and 
followed by written comments in a 
let.er. 

Short tal&s before groups vi student 
teachers of home economics in state 
and private colleges brings the stu- 
dents a poin. of view from the field. 
Information for teachers and student 
teachers was prepared on the purpose 
and scope of home economics in part- 
time and evening schools in Michigan 
so that they mighi understand the 
state program and activities. 


XTENSION courses were in charge 
of the itinerant teacher trainer 
instead of the state supervisor. 

Summer conferences have been suc- 
cessful, yet they present difficulties in 
getting a full attendance. 

The outstanding feature of the 
year’s work in voca‘ional home eco- 
nomics has been the group confer- 
ences held in various parts of the 
state. At ten of the eleven confer- 
ences already held, there have been 
but three absences of teachers expec - 
ed at the conference. Half of those 
ettending were non-Smith-Hughes 
teachers and other visitors. Miss 
Minnie L. Irons, the itinerant teacher 
trainer, has assisted at all the confer- 
ences. At each center local coopera- 
tion was splendid. Except for the 
first conference, all met for a full day 
on Friday and on Saturday morning. 
The major themes dominating discus- 
sions and committee work for day 
school groups were ‘Problem Plan- 
ning,’ “‘Developing Pupil Responsibil- 
ity,’ “Selecting Effective Methods and 
Devices,” ‘“‘Planning for Class Discus- 
sions,”’ and ‘‘Measuring Results.’’ The 
part-time school teacher considered 
‘Meeting Individual Differences” and 
“Planning the Work in Cycles’’ (bas- 
ed on peaks of 17th birthdays). Each 
conference chose the committee work 
which was carried on during the 
meeting. Mimeographed reports of 
all conferences will be available. Many 


requests have come for similar con- 
ferences next year. 

The slogan for 1927-28 has been 
quite generally observed: At least one 
lesson in each unit iaught by the 
problem-solving method. 

One homelike room in evei:y Smi-.h- 
Hughes school. 

A beauty spot in each home econom- 
ics department. 

Cne inspirational quotation or illus- 
tration in every room each week. 


a s ate supervisor promotes her 
own work and that of the state 
home econouilics association by assist- 
ing in the preparation oi news-.eiters. 
The four newsletc.ers publisned by the 
Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion in 1927-28 were ‘“‘bvost Num- 
ber,’”’ “‘Eilen tt. Richards’ iwsumbe:,’’ 
“Home Management and Thrift Num- 
ber,” and the ‘“‘Achievement Num- 


ber.’”’ In the last issue the president 
presented a summary of che year’s 
activities in the association. City 


work was four art.- 

cles: 

Grand Rapids — “Contributions of 
Home Economics to Other De- 
pariments in the Public Schools.” 

Lansing—‘Points of Contact between 
Retail Stores and Home Econom- 

i cs Departments.” 

Detroit — “Closer Relationships of 
School and Public Through News- 
papers.”’ 

Flint — ‘‘Home Economics and the 
Activity Program.” 

The small communities were repre- 
sented by items on community con- 
tacts which were included as class ac- 
tivities such as—meeting the request 
of a mother for menus to serve 
threshers, assisting a county Potato 
Growers’ Associa‘ion in preparing an 
exhibit, preparing a chart of weights, 
and use of milk in the first grades to 
be used by the local Parent-Teacher 
Association as a basis for deciding on 
the serving of mid-morning milk, tak- 
ing orders for the children’s cloth- 
ing unit from mothers of first and 
second graders and arranging for de- 
monstrations on electrical appliances 
in a consolidated school whose rural 
homes are benefiting by new electric- 
ity service. The colleges each report- 
ed two or three interesting items and 


represented by 


Home Economics Extension service 
showed extensive accomplishments. 


Home Economics in Business made 
its initial appearance in the newslet- 
ter, with articles from several state 
representatives. 


HE modern training of home eco- 

nomics teachers in our colleges is 
the biggest aid of the state supervisor 
for these prospective teachers have a 
very practical preparation for their 
jobs, are open-minded, and _ profes- 
sionally alert. Reference has already 
been made to a “Teacher Training 


Committee for Home Economics,” an 
informal bi-annual conference of rep- 
resentatives from all state and pri- 
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vate colleges in Michigan. This group 
has discussed methods, courses and 
has prepared a graded ou.line for 
observat.ons of lessons by student 
teachers and anoc.her for a chart for 
checking self-improvement in student 
teaching. Such meetings and activi- 
ties mean more uni.ied standards in 
ihe training of young teachers. The 
supervisor may promote meetings of 
professional groups but must see that 
they assume responsibility for their 
own programs of work if real prog- 
ress is to be made. 

One source of gratification to the 
supervisor is the opportunity to ob- 
serve the effectiveness of home eco- 
nomics in our schoois today. This is 
evident in the increased interest and 
greater intelligence regarding home 
economics among school peopte and 
others not in the work. The extent 
and quality of home practice and the 
increase in home projects and home 
visiting are additional indicators. 
More mothers are cooperative and ap- 
preciative. 


OME economics teachers in _ part- 
time schools have many adjust- 
ments to make: (1) in meeting indi- 
vidual differences with the ungraded 
groups assembled, (2) in understand- 
ing soc‘al and industrial factors which 
affect their groups and (3) in getting 
results during the very short school 
life left for these pupils. The pupils 
spend four hours of the eight hours 
a week in home economics classes for 
the few months preceding their 17th 
birthdays. If the girl is taking com- 
mercial or trade work, she spends 
but one or two hours per week in 
home economics. The supervisor serves 
as a medium for the exchange of ideas 
between schools and can help these 
teachers keep a perspective of their 
jobs. An allowance of time for home 
v'si ing has become a state policy for 
home economics teachers in part-time 
schools. This has brought valuable 
returns in more pertinent class work 
and better understanding of the girls. 
There is plenty of 
prospec ive supervisor who wishes 
new worlds to conquer. We need new 
types of courses promoted for groups 
not reached so far. More effective 
publicity on what we are trying to do 
is essential if home economics educa- 
tion is to be recognized as a_ vital 
force in shaping our civilization. Clos- 
er cooperation with other agencies 
working to promote right kinds of 
homes means the adoption of meas- 
ures to conserve and dovetail our ac- 
tivities with theirs. 


scope for the 


TOMORROW’S GOAL 


“We strive until the goal is gained 

Then look for one still unattained: 

Our records point the course we take 

To greater records we can make; 

For hope springs not from what 
we've done 

But from the work we’ve just be 
gun.” 
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What Georgia Is Accomplishing in Home Economics 


Vocational Home Economics in Georgia 


Home Economics Education! A 
brief review of the interesting 
development of this practical type of 
education during the ten years it has 
been in operation in Georgia will bear 
out the truth of the above statement. 
Previous to the acceptance of the 
vocational program in Georgia little 
consideration was given to home eco- 
nomics education except in cities and 
the larger town high schools, while 
the superintendents as a rule were in- 
different to home economics teaching. 
In the majority of schools home 
economics teachers were poorly pre- 
pared and there were no _ definite 
standards for approval of teachers or 
departments. Many of the depart- 
ments were located in basements and 
as a rule meagerly equipped, while 
the scope of the subject was limited 
to cooking and sewing. 

There was no uniformity of pro-. 
gram in the State, each department 
being a law unto itself, since no defi- 
nite supervision was provided. Fur- 
thermore, there was not a college in 
the State which offered more than a 
two-year home economics’ course. 
There were few degree teachers avail- 
able even for college teaching, it be- 
ing necessary for those interested in 
home economics education to go out 
of the State for advanced training. 

There has been a general awaken- 
ing in home economics’ education 
throughout the State within the past 
few years and largely as a result of 
‘he demants of the vocational pro- 
gram for better trained teachers, 
more adequately equipped depart- 
ments and a more inclusive home 
making program. 

Today practically every progressive 
superintendent in the State is anxious 
for a home economics department for 
his school. The basement is tabooed 
as a desirable location for the depart- 
ment in every new school building 
while many departments now located 
in the basement are being moved to 
more desirable quarters either in the 
school building or to homemaking 
cottages located nearby. This is one 
evidence of the fact that a realization 
has come about that if homemaking 
ideals are to be established a home- 
like environment is most conducive to 
the development of such ideals. 

To meet the need for an efficient 
guide in planning courses of study a 
State Syllabus was prepared under the 
supervision of the Georgia Home Eco- 


igen believes in Vocational 


BY EPSIE CAMPBELL 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


nomics Association. This syllabus is 
being used both for the general and 
the vocational departments of the 
State. 

The aim of the vocational program 
is io make every course a _ practical 
one. Minimum essentials of certain 
fundamental phases of home-making 
education are required of all depart- 
ments, thus giving a degree of uni- 





MISS EPSIE CAMPBELL, 
Sate Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
Photograph by Frederick J. Ball, Athens, Ga. 


formity of programs in all schools as 
for other high schoo] subjects. This 
does not leave it entirely with the 
teacher to teach what she chooses. 
Each teacher is urged to enrich her 
course wherever possible above the 
mnimum requirements and to adapt 
her work to the needs and interests 
of her pupils. 

The carrying of home economics 
home through home practice and home 
projects is an essential part of a func- 
toning vocational program. Not only 
is training for the homemaking activ- 
ities stressed but the more intangible 
spiritual aspects as home and family 
relationships are included as an in- 
tegral part of the course. 

With this broader vision of home- 
making training through the voca- 
tional program standards for teachers 
of home economics have been raiseil. 
Today a teacher does not fully qualify 


tor a position as teacher of vocational 
or average general home economics 
program in Georgia unless she holds 
a four-year degree from an approved 
teacher-training institution. This de- 
mand for well-trained teachers has 
been met in Georgia in a splendid way 
by the establishment of an approved 
vocational teacher-training institution 
at Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ure and by three other State colleges 
raising their standards from two-year 
nermal to four-year degree courses in 
home economics education. 

Instead of decreasing the interest, 
this raising of standards for home 
economics has increased the demand 
for the establishment of departments 
as is evidenced by the following data. 
At the time of the establishment of 
the vocational program in 1917 there 
were 8 departments approved and dur- 
ing the first six years this number was 
increased to 20 departments by the 
unnual increase of Federal funds. 
During the 1924 session of the Legis- 
la‘ure the need and value of voca- 
tional training so impressed our 
Georgia Legislators that the first in- 
crease in the State appropriation was 
made. With this amount and the Fed- 
eral funds available the number of all- 
day departments grew during the fol- 
lowing two-year period from 20 to 64 
approved departments. Again in 1926 
the needs and accomplishments of the 
vocational program were brought to 
the attention of the General Assembly. 
The generous increase-above the pre- 
vious appropriation—has made it pos- 
sible for the wholesome growth of 22 
additional all-day departments for the 
year 1927-25, and a normal growth in 
evening classes. There are possibilities 
for a similar development during 
1928-29. 

Practically every vocational home 
economics department is either in a 
consolidated high school or is reach- 
ing rural pupils through its high 
school course. By this means over 
3,400 girls are sharing in the privilege 
of approved courses with well trained 
teachers under conditions of adequate 
facilities for learning and practice in 
the art and science of homemaking. 
Since so much stress is being laid to- 
day on equality of educational oppor- 
tunities, the number of girls should 
not be limited to 3,400 but every girl, 
from the largest urban center to the 
remotest rural district, should be giv- 
en the opportunity to enlarge her vi- 
sion and improve her powers in the 
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interest of better homes in Georgia. 

During this ten years of operation 
of the vocational evening class pro- 
gram for women and girls out of 
school the development has been most 
gratifying. With a small enroliment 
of 143 in evening classes in Georgia 
in 1919, the number had gradually in- 
creased until in 1928 over 4,000 wom- 
en in 84 different centers took advan- 
tage of these classes, each receiving 
not less than ten lessons of two hours 
each or 20 hours of instruction. 

The type of training desired has also 
undergone a wonderful development. 
Classes in practically every phase of 
homemaking have been organized but 
it has been interesting to note that the 
popularity of certain classes has come 
in waves. In the beginning women 
wanted demonstrations in making 
fancy cakes, salads and cand!es, and 
fancy sewing; now they are interested 
in the wise choice and care of mate- 
rials, wise selection and preparation of 
foods, wise use of time and money 
rather than mere skill in cooking, sew- 
ing and accounting. They are realiz- 
ing the need of skilled consumers and 
buyers and the utilization of com- 
modities, time and money for the best 
personal and social development of the 
family. They are giving attention, on 
the less material side, to family rela- 
tionships, and are wanting to know 
not only how to be good parents, but 
also how to be good citizens. 

Facing these new demands evening 
class instruction provides classes in 
scientific home management, parental 
education, home and community rela- 
tionships. 

The evening class program has been 
extended in a small way to every type 
of community, reaching the mill work- 
er, rural and small town groups, and 
city women. The courses offered are 
built around the needs and interests 
of the different groups. 

The results of the instruction has 
been measured largely by the appreci- 
ation expressed by the group reached, 
the independence with which the wom- 
en have carried out the training 1n 
their homes, the calls for other classes, 
renewed interest of women in the 
high school home economics program 
and the willingness of Boards of Edu- 
cation to finance the local part of 
teacher’s salary. The evening class 
program in Georgia is not and will not 
have completely served its purpose un- 
til it has reached every girl and wom- 
an out of school with training suited 
to her needs and ability. 


HERE is on file applications from 

fully 125 schools asking for aid and 
supervision. No effort has been made 
to secure these applications. They 
have come as a result of what people 
have learned as to the value of such a 
program to their schools and com- 
munities. 

A large number of these’schools will 
be approved as rapidly as funds are 
available for maintaining the program. 


If the Georgia Legislature keeps its 
vision as clear in regard to the value 
of home-making education as it has 
during the past two sessions as was 
evidenced by the generous appropria- 
tions for this work; and if the George- 
Reed Bill for the development of vo- 
cational education, now pending in 
Congress, passes, the financial prob- 
lem will gradually be solved. There 
is a strong belief that the advancement 
during the next ten years will be even 
more gratifying than it has been dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

The following letters of apprecia- 
tion express the attitude of superin- 
tendents and others toward the voca- 
tional program in both all-day and 
evening classes. A superintendent 
writes: 

“IT have had the home economics 
department of our school on the 
Smith-Hughes basis since the first 
establishment of the work in Georgia. 
We put the department on that basis, 
to begin with, in order to get the ex- 
tra remuneration from the State and 
government. Since that time I have 
decided that the money received is a 
small consideration compared with 
the other benefits derived from it. 

“In the first place, I like confining 
the work to the high school grades, 
since the pupils are at that age and 
stage of development better able to 
grasp the theoretical as well as the 
practical side of the work. In the 
second place, I like the double period 
given the work every day. Nothing 
lends more interest and effort than 
accomplishment. The long period 
every day gives the teacher and pupil 
the opportunity to accomplish 1mme- 
diate results. 


OT the least of the benefits deriv- 

ed from the Smith-Hughes plan 
is the excellent supervision and di- 
rection given by the supervisor of the 
work. She is constantly furnishing 
ideas and materials which prove to be 
valuable aids to the teacher and pu- 
pils. 

“Putting the home economics de- 
partment on the Smi‘h-Hughes basis 
has meant the transforming of it from 
what some patrons were pleased to 
call a ‘candy and soup kitchen’’ into 
the science of homemaking. 

“It is sufficient justification of the 
work that those communities which 
have tried it fairly are enthusiastic 
over the results obtained although 
they went into it with serious doubts 
as to the propriety of devoting that 
much time to home economics.” 


(Signed ) J. F. Lambert, 
Supt. Fort Valley High School. 

The Chairman of an Evening Class 
writes: 

“This is to ‘certify’ that I have re- 
ceived with perfect delight the ten 
lessons given recently by your charm- 
ing and talented evening class teach- 
er, and I’m sure every one of the 14 
ladies in the class feel the same way. 
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‘“‘We are deeply appreciative to you 
and especially so to our efficient home 
economics teacher for making it pos- 
sible for us to have these lessons, 
which are new in our town, as noth- 
ing like this course has been given 
before through our department. 


“Our school is in a large commun- 
ity and other women are ‘Clamoring 
for an opportunity to attend similar 
classes. Really these new things are 
more than instructive, they are _ in- 
spiring because I find myself going 
right on making more lovely things 
for my home and putting new ideas 
into practice. We are discussing the 
possibility of a local club in order to 
pass on the new ideas gained to our 
neighbors.”’ 


Mrs. W. M. Wallace, 
Chamblee, Georgia. 


(Signed) 


The Development of Home 
Economics in Georgia* 


By BESS BAIRD 


President, Georgia Home Economics 
Association (1927-28) 


LTHOUGH home economics has 
had a place in Georgia’s schools 
for more than forty years it 

still is a comparatively new subject. 
Its history has been one of slow but 
constant development so that we have 
only just begun to appreciate the in- 
sight and foresight of the pioneer 
workers and to realize how well they 
have laid the foundations for home 
economics education. Their hard work 
followed by federal and state finaneia: 
aid have blazed the trail, and home 
economics is fast becoming an integ- 
ral part of Georgia’s educational pro- 
gram. 

jJeorgia State College for Women 

was the first state institution to offer 
college training in home economics in 
1889, followed by the Georgia State 
Teachers College in 1891, but it was 
not until 1918 when the State College 
of Agriculture was designated as the 
Teacher Training Institution for Vo- 
cational Home Economics, that a four 
year college course was first offered. 
Until that time, Georgia women had 
to go to northern institutions for ad- 
vanced training and there were few 
home economics teachers with more 
than two years of college training in 
the state. 


Today, all of the teachers’ colleges 
in the state have established four-year 
courses in home economics and the 
University is offering graduate work. 
1,824 students are enrolled in these 
classes; 455 are working for degrees 
in home economics under the instruc- 


*) Published in “City Builder.” Reprinted 
by permission. 
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tion of 42 teachers, all having one or 
more degrees from the leading univer- 
sities in the country. Three hundred 
and forty-six students in the training 
schools of these institutions are re- 
ceiving supervised home economics 
training from student teachers. Grad- 
uates from all of these institutions are 
going out into the state and in‘o other 
states as teachers of home economics, 
demonstration agents, supervisors, 
svecialists in educational cen'ers, in 
business, in hospitals and other insti- 
tutions, and several hundred of them 
have established homes in Georgia. 

Since 1917 the Georgia State Teach- 
ers College has operated a home man- 
agement house which serves as a nat- 
ural laboratory for the development of 
the best social relationships. Brenau 
College operates a home management 
house and the State College of Agri- 
culture will have a similar house next 
year. Other teachers’ colleges are in- 
cluding home management training in 
their programs for development. Lead- 
ing junior and senior high schools in 
the state have provided similar oppor- 
tunities in their home management 
apartments. 

The passage of the Purnell Act in 
1925 provided funds for research in 
home economics and two home eco- 
nomics projects are being carried on 
at fhe present time. One of these is 
a “Study of the Food Habits of Our 


Rural People,’ and the other is “An, 


Investigation of the Vitamin Content 
of Several Typical and Widely Used 
Georgia Foods.”’ 

The Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Foundation has given the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture $60,000 for the 
promotion of child welfare and parent 
training work. Plans are being made 
for a nursery school with a scientific- 
ally equipped modern laboratory for 
the study of childhood and for courses 
in child development and training. 

During the last fifteen years home 
economics has occupied an increasing- 
ly important place in the high schools 
of Georgia. These courses are organ- 
ized with expert teachers and well- 
equipped laboratories for the purpose 
of contributing to the general educa- 
tion of the girls. 

The first vocational home economics 
course was offered in 1917. Today a 
supervisor and an assistant supervisor 
are directing vocational home econom- 
ics in the state. These same supervis- 
ors have organized 236 units in 80 
centers for evening classes in home ec- 
onomics. In 1927 the enrollment in 
these classes was 4,405, and 50 col- 
lege trained women with vocational 
experience were in charge. 

Home economics has had a promi- 
nent place in the curricula of the A. 
& M. Schools since 1907 and 1908. 
They report today a large enrollment 
in their home economics classes. 

During the past seventeen years 
home economics has been carried to 
Practically every nook and corner of 
Georgia by the Smith-Lever Extension 


Service which has probably done more 
for the improvement of Georgia homes 
than any other single agency. The ex- 
tension work in Georgia has atiained 
a national reputation for its efficient 
administration. 

The first girls’ club known as the 
Tomato Club was organized by Dr. M. 
L. Duggan (non-State Supt.) in Clay- 
ton and Clark Counties in 1911. This 
Tomato Club hes since developed into 
the Girls’ Demonstration Club with a 
progressive four year program that 
embraces every phase of home-mak- 
ing and leads the girls to seek col- 
lege training in home economics. In 
1927, 8,324 girls and 7,043 women 
were enrolled in these clubs, and 
there were 61 county demonstration 
agents, 4 specialists and 7 supervis- 
ors. The minimum qualifications of 
all demonstration agents are at least 
two years training in college, with a 
minimum of two years’ successful 
teaching experiences plus approved 
college work of junior grade in home 
economics, science and agriculture. 

In 1920, the Georgia Home Eco- 
nomics Association was organized ‘‘to 
improve the conditions of living in the 
home, the institutional househuld 
and the community.”’ Its membership 
roll includes the teachers, supervis- 
ors, specialists, demonstration agents, 
homemakers, institutional workers, 
women in the commercial field and 
on editorial staffs. All of its mem- 
bers are members of the American 
Home Economies Association and a 
member of the state association rep- 
resents Georgia at the national home 
economics meeting each year. 

Affiliated with the State and Amer- 
ican Home Economics Associations 
are Student Home Economics Clubs, 
in the colleges and high schools. Rep- 
resentatives from these clubs attend 
the yearly meeting of the association 
and have a part in the program. This 
year these clubs are publishing two 
news letters which are sent to the 
home economics teachers in this state, 
to Washington headquarters, and to 
the president of every state home ec- 
onomics association. 

In addition to the student club 
news letter the association publishes 
two news bulletins. For adult mem- 
bers the association has had news 
items from the state in the Journal of 
Home Economics every other month 
and has contributed several articles 
in the past year to the Georgia Edu- 
cation Journal and one article to The 
Home Economist. 

The assocation conducts essay con- 
tests with cash prizes in high schools, 
and is working on a permanent loan 
scholarship fund for advanced study 
in home economics. It co-operates 
with other organizations in projects 
for home improvement and contrib- 
utes to a national fund for home eco- 
nomics research. 

It is not possible to evaluate home 
economics education in Georgia today. 
No one can deny that it has traveled 
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far in the past forty years and has 
found a place in home making social 
welfare work, the business and educa- 
tional life of the state. But workers 
must be alert for opportunities for 
service in the life about them, keep- 
ing in mind the goal set for us by 
Ellen H. Richards in 1904. ‘‘Home 
economics stands for the ideal home 
life for today, unhampered by the 
traditions of the past; the utilization 
of all the resources of modern science 
to improve the home life; the freedom 
of the home from the dominance of 
things and their due subordination to 
ideals; the simplicity in material sur- 
roundings which will most free the 
spirit for the most important and per- 
manent interests of the home and 


oF 


society. 


Excerpts from the Georgia 
News Letter 


A New Industry for Women 
MRS. IRA E. FARMER 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—As a_ “follow-up” to 


“Miss Baird’s interesting account of the de- 


velopment of Home Economics in Georgia, we 
are reprinting these excerpts from the Georgia 
News Letter by permission of Miss Epsie 


Campbell. 

Through the home demonstration 
agents, the peripatetic members of the 
home economics profession, a new in- 
dustry is being developed in Georgia. 
While interested in all branches of 
home economics work and realizing its 
value as training for many phases of 
business life not supposed to be allied 
with home economics, my particular 
work for the past fifteen years has 
been with those women who take the 
work out to the women and girls in 
rural sections. Aside from the pres- 
ent work they are doing for home im- 
provement and easier methods, I feel 
they are a forerunner of a time when 
more of our educational institutions 
will be situated in the open country. 

I have been especially.interested in 
the working out of some form of in- 
come peculiarly the women’s and that 
will not be absorbed in the general 
farm income. Ordinary modern crafts 
were out of the question as the coun- 
try woman cannot compete with her 
city sister who is near the base of de- 
mand and can fill any market needs 
that might arise. But there has been 
a revival of the old handicrafts of 
pioneer and colonial days and recent- 
ly there has been displayed in Atlan- 
ta an exhibit of work by rural women 
that has created great interest and of 
such merit as to have attracted the at- 
tention of those who can successfully 
market the output of all standardized 
work of this type. 

The supply of such handicraft is 
limited and many examples that would 
be salable have not been brought out 
because not yet worked into the proper 
form. There is an opportunity for all 
home economics workers to find wo- 
men who, with a little assistance can 
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bring back these crafts to a marketa- 
ble shape and make an income in the 
home. And it is an undertaking that 
I would like to see included in the pro- 
gram for another year of the Home 
Economics Association. 


Study of the Food Habits of Georgia 
Rural People 


When the Purnell funds were pro- 
vided for research in Home Economics, 
one of the first projects decided on in 
Georgia was a study of the food hab- 
its of our rural people. The object of 
this study is to find out as nearly as 
possible how much the diets of our 
people vary from the standards which 
have been set up so that we may know 
how to plan our educational programs 
of work more effectively. While con- 
siderable work has been done to es- 
tablish the nutritive needs of persons 
of different ages and occupations, little 
has been done to find out how nearly 
our diets approach those standards. 
Most of the studies that have been 
made apply to city families rather 
than to farm families and no studies 
of any kind have been made in 
Georgia. 

In 1923 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made some stand- 
ard of living studies in rural homes in 
various sections of the United States. 
These studies included the food con- 
sumption data of 1331 farm families. 
This data was obtained by the survey 
method, that is, the housewife was 
asked to estimate the amount of each 
foodstuff used by her family over a 
period of a year. Being based on esti- 
mates, the results of this study are 
considered too inaccurate to give any 
but the most general conclusions 

The food accounting method was de- 
cided upon for the study which is be2- 
ing made in Georgia. This method re- 
quires that a record be kept of foods 
used. Scales and record forms were 
provided and housekeepers have kept 
a record of all foods consumed by 
their families for a_ period of two 
weeks during the four seasons of the 
year. The keeping of records has been 
closely supervised by trained workers 
and we believe that when our s‘udy is 
complete we shall have one of the most 
reliable studies that has yet been made 
of rural dietaries. 

Records have been obtained from 
one hundred homes in South Georgia 
and very soon we shall have as many 
from homes in North Georgia. The 
compilation of results is well under 
way, probably fifty per cent of it beinz 
complete at this time. 

It is too soon to give any definite 
information as to results. The data 
which has been compiled thus far in- 
dicates that our diets are more nearly 
adequate as regards calories, proteins 
and calcium, than phosphorous and 
iron. It has been surprising to find 
that there is not a more serious short- 
age of calcium. This is in direct con- 
trast to the study of city dietaries 
made by Gillett and Sherman. It was 


found that the deficiency of calcium in 
their city dietaries was great enough 
to cause alarm. 

On the other hand we are finding a 
serious shortage of iron in our dieta- 
ries. The results at the present time 
show that 86 per cent of the dietaries 
studied are deficient in iron. The next 
greatest deficiency occurs in the case 
of phosphorous. The records show that 
too few fruits and vegetables are being 
consumed. The group of fruits and 
vegetables furnish just a little more 
than half as many calories as it should. 

These results are in accordance with 
the results of the standard of living 
studies referred to above. They are 
also in accordance with the results of 
a study made in Mississippi which is 
similar to the one being made in Geor- 
ga. Iron is the outstanding deficiency 
in all three studies. 

Susan Mathews. 
Nutrition Specialist. 


To College Through the Garden 


One of the aims of every 4H Club 
girl in Georgia is to obtain an educa- 
tion. They begin the first year to try 
to have a bank account to use as a 
Go-to-School fund. Today, as a re- 
sult of this effort, we have in Georgia 
582 girls paying part or all of their 
expenses in High School, and there are 
162 girls in College as a result of the 
Club work. From recent reports in 
our office we find that there are one 
thousand, one hundred and eleven 
(1111) girls with bank accounts, with 
a total deposit of $49,500.00. This 
effort on the part of all club girls to 
obtain a higher education, so that 
they may be better fitted to render 
service to Georgia has attracted the 
interest and co-operation of other peo- 
ple. As a result of this interest nine 
Georgia 4H Club girls received cash 
scholarships in Home Economirs to 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture for best averages and the high- 
est garden yields in the Club work 
in 1927. These scholarships were 
given by the Southeastern Fair As 
sociation, Atlanta; the Georgia State 
Fair Association, Savannah; the Cal- 
umet Baking Powder Company, Chi- 
cago, and the Chilean Nitrate of Soda, 
New York. 

The outstanding club girl in Geor- 
gia for 1927 was Miss Gladys Casey, 
Hall County, Gainesville, Ga. Gladys 
produced 7,205 pounds of fruits and 
vegetables during the year. She cul- 
tivated an all year round garden of 
two acres, having a succession of fresh 
vegetables for her family’s use. Sur- 
plus vegetables were canned for wiuter 
ise or sold fresh on the market. Re- 
ceipts from all her club activities for 
the year amounted to $549.70. Gladys 
is in the senior class of the Gainesville 
High School with a scholastic record 
of 94 per cent. She will graduate in 
June and plans to enter the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture in Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

The cash scholarship valued at $200 
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was given by the Educational Bureau 
of the Chilean Nitrate of Soda, of New 
York, through their Southern repre- 
sentative in garden contests, Miss Leah 
Parker, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany of Chicago gave a $200 scholar- 
ship for general excellence in club 
work. This scholarship was awarded 
to Miss Melba Sparks, Carrollton, Ga. 
Melba has gained fame for herself and 
for 4 H Club work in a recent Mar- 
keting Essay Contest, conducted »y 
Sears Roebuck, Agricultural Founda- 
tion, winning a trip to Chicago to at- 
ted the Annual 4 H Club Congress held 
in connection with the International 
Live Stock Show in November, 1927. 
This versatile young woman has added 
to her club savings and bank account 
by securing subscriptions for a pub- 
lishing company. As a result of her 
4 H Club activities in gardening, can- 
ning and poultry raising she has total 
receipts for 1927 of $589.60. Melba 
is a senior in Carrollton High School 
and will enter the State College of Ag- 
riculture this fall. 

The three long term scholarships 
of $200, $150, and $100 offered by the 
Southeastern Fair Association of At- 
lanta, Ga., were awarded as follows: 
Miss Mary Todd, Clarke County, first 
prize; Miss Ludia Buchanan, Sumter 
county, second prize; and Miss Modane 
Strickland, Hall county, third prize. 

In the Savannah territory, the Geor- 
gia State Fair Association of Savan- 
nah, Ga., gave three scholarships of 
$150, $100 and $75 to be awarded to 
the three outstanding club girls in 
the Savannah district. These honors 
went to Miss Marion Price, Washing- 
ton County; Miss Maude Bateman, 
Washington County; and Miss Dex 
Elva Hardaway, Laurens County. 

Arriving in Athens, Friday P. M., 
January 27, chaperoned by their local 
Home Demonstration Agents, these 
girls were the guests of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. At the 
Annual Convocation of County Agents 
and students and farmers held in 
Hardman Hall, Saturday morning, Dr. 
Andrew M. Soule, President of the 
College, delivered the prizes to these 
young ladies. Representatives of the 
various donors were present and were 
very much gratified with results of 
their educational program. Several 
of these representatives expressed a 
desire to continue to co-operate in the 
same manner, realizing, they said, 
“That club work is of such importance 
as to warrant its further substantial 
support.” Lurline Collier. 


Georgia State Woman’s College 

Our students are showing much in- 
terest in the courses now offered, and 
an increasing number are choosing 
Home Economics for their major. Our 
freshmen and sophomore classes are 
crowded with those who are either 
electing Home Economies or choosing 
this subject for their minor. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Teaching Child Care in the Junior High School 


IRLS who attend junior high 
G school have, in most instances, 

left their doll days behind them 
and are chiefly interesied in the affairs 
of their own particular group of 
friends. If they show any real atten- 
tion toward young children it is rath- 
er safe to infer that they have younger 
brothers and sisters themselves but 
sometimes even that does not form 
any bond for them with other small 
children. And these junior high 
school girls are neither heartless nor 
stupid; they are, however, finding 
that the concerns of their own lives 
are opening with an increasing im- 
portance that seems to demand their 
undivided attention. 


ET in spite of this condition of 

affairs it seems wise to teach child 
care to girls of the seventh and eighth 
grades. Economic conditions and the 
persistent belief in many families of 
the foreign born, that it is right and 
proper that children should become 


wage earners as soon as possible, re-~ 


move many girls from school before 
they are ready for senior high school. 
Often these girls marry early and are 
in need of such a course. Sometimes 
they move far away from their former 
homes and, in communities strange to 
them, are at loss to know to whom to 
go for advice. There are often girls 
in the upper grades who take care of 
small children after school hours and 
anyone who has ever seen some of the 
grade errors made by the utterly in- 
experienced in such cases know that 
some of the most outstanding points 
in child care should be taught suci 
girls for children are of too plastic 
material to be trusted to too much ig- 
norance in oversight. Last but not 
least we must consider that even if 
the course itself is forgotten so far as 
most of the subject matter is concern- 
ed, if just the consciousness of the im- 
portance of the care given little chii- 
dren is lift, the work will not have 
been in vain although we who teach 
this course hope that much more will 
result. So far as the teacher is con- 
cerned, one need not expect to find 
her an unfailing source of informa- 
tion, but if she is in possession of the 
Main facets regarding the welfare of 
future citizens and is willing fo read, 
and to become acquainted with the 
homes of her pupils so that she may 
ascertain where the greatest needs lie, 
she should be able to present a short, 
comprehensive course of real value. 


By ELSIE ARIADNE WILLCOX 


N my own classes this course has 

been given toward the close of the 
eighth grade in which the greater 
share of attention in the work of my 
department is direc.ed to cooking. We 
began the work in child care with the 
subject of infants’ clothing, using il- 
lustrative material, notes and discus- 
sions. Often members of the classes 
brought patterns and clothing which 
belonged to little folks in their own 
families. These were compared for 
ease in laundering, for ease in dress- 
ing a child, for warmth and for artis- 
tic qualities. Catalogues were studied 
too and pictures of garments con- 
forming to the requirements decided 
upon were cut out and pasted in note- 
books. Under the pictured garments 
the girls wrote the reasons for their 
selections. It was the opinion of the 
classes that overtrimmed garments 
were to be avoided and that any trim- 
ming near neck or wrists should be 
omitted entirely as it might cause 
chafing. Rubber diapers as well as 
pins and buttons were also tabooed 
except when absolutely necessary. 

From clothing we progressed nat- 
urally to the subject of toys. Consid- 
erable astonishment was manifested 
when it was learned that light, rather 
large toys should be given small chil- 
dren because their lack of coordina- 
tion of muscles makes the use of small 
objects tiring to them. We discussed 
the possibilities of very simple play- 
things, such as newspapers, pasteboard 
boxes, and large washable dolls, em- 
phasizing that too many toys are near- 
ly as bad as none at all. One of my 
pupils went to purchase a rattle for 
the little son of a friend during this 
time and I was pleased when I learned 
that she was able to tell just why she 
did not wish to buy a rattle which 
would swing from the hood of the ba- 
by’s carriage. 


HILE the classes were considering 

toys they began to mention the be- 
havior of tiny tots. We _ discussed 
various instances when we had known 
parents to frighten children in order 
to discipline them and the results that 
appeared soon or later. We noticed 
that a dreadful fright in childhood was 
usually remembered for the rest of 
one’s life. We also talked of ways to 
get children to bed without protests 
and excitement on their part. I ain 
hoping, too, that none of my girls will 
forget that jouncing and tickling ba- 


bies should be ranked as criminal of- 
fenses. 

When it came to the lesson on bath- 
ing we suffered because of the limit- 
ations of our classrooms. These were 
not free enough from drafts and were 
too uneven in temperature to allow 
demonstrating the bathing of a real 
baby. At first we used a washable doll 
but I soon suspected that the queer 
action of its joints was getting more 
attention than the actual carrying out 
of the bath, so with the next classes I 
tried another plan with better results. 
Beginning with a discussion of soaps 
and talcums, the best makes of safety 
pins, wash cloths, towels and even 
tubs for babies, we cut out pictures of 
the articles just as when studying 
clothing we cut out pictures of the best 
in that. These also were pasted in the 
notebooks and were accompanied by 
notes concerning the requirements for 
a good soap for babies, the require- 
ments for talecums and various other 
observations. The girls also made 
swabs for cleaning the nose and mouth 
of babies. These were sewed into 
their books. A list was made of all 
the reasons the classes could think of 
for gathering together everything re- 
quired for the bath before the baby 
should be even undressed. We pre- 
pared bath water, testing it with 
wrists, elbows and thermometers and 
then we compared notes on dressing a 
baby the most quickly and easily and 
the proper way to dry the child after 
the bath. 


NE class experienced a rather un- 

expected ending to its lesson on 
bathing when the mascot of the ath- 
letic team, a little white kitten, was 
brought to us on the day of an im- 
portant game. Of all days it had 
chosen that one to investigate the coal 
bins in the janitor’s department. We 
found an old, unused pan and some 
clean cloths which had been laid away 
for cleaning cupboards, then with due 
attention to the temperature of the 
water and the methods used, we pro- 
ceeded to work a reformation in the 
appearance of the squirming animal 
When the next class passed I was 
obliged to give the first instructions 
sitting while I finished drying the kit- 
ten, who now purred contentedly in 
my lap. That afternoon, the kitten, 
very white and fluffy, paraded about 
wearing an enormous purple bow an4 
its own special blanket which the team 
had bought for it. Mcidentally our 

(Continued on page 232) 
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THE HOME BCCNCMiST 


A Start in the Right Direction 


What Fresh Air, Proper Food and Rest Are Doing for Undernourished 
Mothers and Children at Milford, Connecticut 


Director, 








7 DITOR’S NOTE:—The following article has 

little direct application to the teaching of 
home economics; nevertheless, it has a wide 
gereral interest, and because of that we are 
publishing it in what might be called our 
“vacation number.’ The methods used, and 
the results obtained at Sarah Schermerhorn 
Home, will, we believe, offer many sugges 
tious not only to teachers of home economics 
but to all those interested in the welfare and 
nutrition of children. 








BOUT an hour out of New York 
A City, on any midsummer day, 

pink roses begin to line the rail- 
way lanes of New England, where the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
threads up the North Shore of Long 
Island Sound. Through landscaped 
leveliness of green country suburbs, 
etched with silver of the Sound’s 
countless tributaries, one comes into 
the village of Milford, a place of vine- 
clad cottages and cool, green streets, 
reminiscent of Wallace Nutting. 
Thence by trolley or motor to Pond 
Point, the visitor reaches one of New 
York’s largest convalescent homes. 

It is significant that, even in as 
highly institutionalized a community 
as that of the Manhattan metropolis, 
the care of the convalescent poor has 
been the last to receive attention. One 
of the great tragedies of those of small 
income has always been the difficulty 
of getting well after illness. For the 
city dweller this has been especially 
complicated, since too often the nec- 
essary sunshine, air and freedom from 
noise have been impossibilities in the 
close quarters of stuffy apartments. 
And the necessary expense of going to 
the country has been prohibitive. 

One cannot but wonder, in view of 
the great hospitals and treatment cen- 
ters of Greater New York, many of 
them established shortly after the 
Civil War, how the convalescent and 
his difficulties could have been so long 
overlooked. 

Indeed, in all the metropolitan area 
at present there are only a few centers 
where a destitute convalescent mother 
with her children may go for much- 
needed periods of rest. This, in spite 
of the fact that it is the impossibility 
of separation from her children that 
keeps many a bedraggled mother tied 
to a stifling tenement, when her very 
soul requires a breath of the outdoors. 

Important among these is Sarah 
Schermerhorn House, established by 
the New York Protestant Episcopal 


By ELIZABETH B. CANADAY 


Information Service, City Mis3'on Society, New York 


City Mission Society in 1902 at Pond 
Point, just out of Milford. Standing 
on a sloping elevation, fronting on a 
private beach, its wide porches look 
out across gray waters to the dim 
outlines of Long  Island’s' North 
Shore. Here, in the course of a year, 
1,521 destitute women and children, 
recovering from illness or in need of 
country air, are entertained for peri- 
ods of rest and vacation, varying 
from two weeks to three months or 
more, 

When a run-down mother or child 
comes to a convalescent home of this 
character, workers tell us that almost 





invariably the problem of feeding is 
the mos: significant of any. 

Whether or not these run-down 
women and their little ones are just 
recovering from illnesses in hospitals, 
or have been sent from debilitating 
home condiiions, the choice of foods 
for them can usually accomplish won- 
ders. 

“Most of the women and children 
have to be taught to eat fresh vege- 
tables, to drink milk and to eat eggs,” 
siys the headworker, Miss Martha W. 
Ferris, a trained nurse, under whose 
able direction these things are accom- 
plished. 


Food tastes especially good when served on the porch to hungry youngsters 
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“It is not exag- 
geration to say that 
the soit condition 01 
their muscle tone 
and general flabbi- 
ness, together with 
the distended stom- 
achs of the typically 
undernourished, sub 
stantiate their own 
statement that fully 
50 per cent. of them 
live on bread anda 
tea. Rickets among 
the children is a 
common difficulty. 
Sleeplessness, gene- 
ral nervous _irrita- 
tion and tendency 
to anemia on the 
part of mothers oc- 
cupy our first atten- 
tion, not only for 
the mother’s sake, 
but for that of he. 
children, as the re- 
action upon the chil- 
dren is distinctly 
detrimental. 

“Another great 
percentage of the 
children have been 
over-eating when Meals are 
they come to. us. 

They are soft, fat 

and pudgy, as the result of living on 
sweet things and pastries from the 
neighborhood stores and push-carts. 

“It has been interesting to watch 
how quickly the children’s little 
bodies begin to harden after they are 
placed on a regular balanced diet. 
You can detect a difference at the end 
of the first week. 

“In working out the menus for a 
two-weeks’ period, we have felt it im- 
portant that certain general observ- 
ances be consistently maintained.” 

Among these, Miss Ferris lists the 
following: 

Milk with every meal for the chil- 
dren. 

Between-meai servings as follows: 
Milk at ten in the morning. 
Eggnog at three in the afternoon. 
Cocoa at eight in the evening. 

No fresh bread is served, but a hal? 
loaf of bread per day, usually bran, 
whole wheat, or rye is provided. No 
more is required. 

Lemonade is served twice a week as 
a neutralizing agent for possible acid- 
ity, since the citrus foods, when ta- 
ken into the body, become alkaline. 

Tomatoes served at least three times 
a week in some form. 

Soup at least once a day, made from 
the vegetable liquids and water in 
Which vegetables and meat have been 
cooked. Vitamins thus conserved are 
valuable agents in the convalescent 
process, 

Pea soup is served at least once a 
week, in lieu of castor oil; and spin- 
ach soup for its iron. 

Carrots and spinach are used fre- 
quently for their iron, the carrots be- 





prepared by Atlanta, beloved mammy and cook, for 
hundreds of rundown boys and girls 


ing run through the chopper and 
served with butter, to make them suf- 
ficiently interesting to certain unwil- 
ling little boarders. 

The green leaves of lettuce are 
available at every meal and patients 
are urged to cultivate the lettuce 
habit. 

Liver, chopped, sauted and steam- 
ed is provided once a week and 
sometimes oftener, to counteract 
possible anemic tendency. 
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Two vegetables are served with ev- 
ery dinner. (These are fresh vege- 
tables from the Schermerhorn Farm, 
or, in the winter, from those canned 
there by the cold pack method.) 

Lima beans are served at least 
twice a week for their nutritive value 
and their anti-acid properties. 

A great deal of salad, made of raw 
vegetables, is served. 

Each guest, child or adult, is re- 
ouired to drink a glass of water be- 
fore each meal, 

Cheese and dairy produc‘s are con- 
sidered important. 

Cod liver oil is administered once 
a day, in cases of malnutrition, candy 
often being offered as an inducement, 
when children first come. 

That the Schermerhorn food pro- 
gram works out effectively, is demon- 
strated time and again, as in the case 
of little Joe, three years of age and 
weighing 26 pounds when brought 
from the hospital to Schermerhorn 
House. So weak that he had to be car- 
ried into the train and lifted from his 
high-chair to the bed in the first days 
of his sojourn, Joe became in two 
months’ time a hardy, vigorous little 
chap, who raced hither and yon over 
the place and registered a gain of ten 
pounds on his departure. 

When he was returned to the hos- 
pital for clinical examination, the 
nurses and doctors refused to believe 
him to be the same child. 

Nor is the gain confined to the lit- 
tle ones, whose bodies might be ex- 
pected to react more quickly. 

This week the writer sdw among 
the convalescent mothers just now at 
Schermerhorn House a young, frail- 
leoking woman who told the head 
worker two weeks ago when she 
came that she had not had a vaca- 
tion from her family in ten years. 

(Continued on page 231) 





Main building where approximately three hundred convalescent mothers and 
children are cared for at one time and by proper feeding and fresh air get 
their start in the right direction 
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Venetian red velvet design in gold thread. 
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Fifteenth Century. (All illustrations in this article reproduced by 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


The Story of Textiles 


Supplementary Reading for Classes in Clothing and Textiles 


VERYBODY naturally loves siik, 
especially we of the feminine per- 
suasion. We love to look at it; we 
love to feel it, and we love to wear it. 
Yet how many of us stop to realize 
the infinite and painstaking care which 
must attend the many intricate proc- 
esses of manufacture through which 


. 


Egyptian or Syrian woven medallion of light tan and mauve silk. 
Sixth or Seventh Century 


Amazons hunting. 


The Romance of Silk 
By CAROLYN T. RADNOR-LEWIS 


H. R. Mallinson and Company, Inc., New York 


from Japan 


the silk thread must pass before we world. We import every 
can enjoy it in our silk gowns! Or the year more raw silk than all the other 
vision, the daring, and the romance countries of the world combined, more 


that are bound up in the development than seven-eighths of the silk supply 
of the silk industry? of the world. In 1926 we imported 

How many of us, for instance, real- 504,200 bales of raw silk, and for the 
ize that this country is, today, the first eight months of this year we im- 
greatest silk importing country in the ported 367,281 bales. 





Turk:sh brocade of silver thread wound on gold silk. Warps of 


red satin. Sixteenth Century 
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Now what is the reason for pF 
this almost puenomenal ex- : 
pansion of the silk industry 
in this country? 

First and foremost, of 
course, the universal demand 
that has grown up for si:k. 
We are silk from the tips of 
our heads to our toes, and 
outside and in, for the versa- 
tility and practicality of this 
fabric makes it one that can, 
with propriety, be worn avr 
all times and on all occasions. 

This demand was brought 
about first by the War. You 
will remember that we were 
urged to use and wear silk 
and thus save the wool and 
cotton for the soldiers. It was 
then that women learned 
how strong silk may be, for 
the silk thread is twenty-five 
times and more stronger 
than wool, 

And another reason for this gratify- 
ing expansion is the vast improvement 
that has been made in the making of 
silk here. Only about twenty-five or 
thirty-five years ago 90 per cent. of the 
mills in this country were producing 
inferior silks. Today this ratio is just 
reversed and there are no finer silks 
being woven anywhere in the world 
than we are producing here. At this 
earlier period, too, practically all of 
the silk manufacturers were concen: 
trating their attention on just two 
types of silks—-namely, satin and taf- 
feta. But there were a few men who 
dared to be different and they began 
originating now weaves, new color 
combinations and new designs so that 
in a short time our silks began to com- 
pare favorably with the hand wrought 
fabrics of France. For you must re- 
member that our development has been 
entirely on power looms. We have 
never had the time nor the artisan- 
ship to develop the hand loom. And 
it is this development—the origination 
of new weaves, new designs and new 
color combinations—that is ranking us 
today with France and England. To 
understand this growth, however, we 
must take a bird’s eye view of the 
history of textiles in general and silk 
in particular. 

The first mention of textiles in his- 
tory refers to the skins of animals 
fashioned in the form of the tunic and 
worn by the people of the Stone Age. 
During the succeeding ages (the Celtic 
and the Iron) a sort of cloth woven 
from flax and wool and resembling a 
thick, coarse felt, was worn, and to the 
tunic were added the cloak and 
drawers. 

The first weavers were the Egyp- 
tians who in 3000 B. C. wore flax and 
later combined it with wool. The 
Greek wove flax soaked in olive oil 
to give it the appearance of silk and 
to make the fabric soft and drapy— 
it was these women in the Greek 
households who introduced the crinkle 
that distinguishes the crepe of today, 








Chinese veivec. Nineteenth Cen.ury 


by soaking the material, wringing it 
very tight and leaving it twisted un- 
til dry. 

The first trace we have of patterns 
is about 15 B. C., also in Egypt, where 
a design was applied by painting or 
dyeing or embroidering during the 
process of weaving or after the fabric 
was finished. In the East the earliest 
effects in decorated materials were 
produced by weaving them with a weft 
of different colors in a series of stripes. 
This development amongst the Greeks 
‘an be traced through the designs of 
sprigs, flowers and leaves doted over 
the surface, which is mentioned by 
Homer and dates back to the 9th cen- 
tury B. C. This is followed by the 
scenes from history and mythology 
adapted from the vase painting and 
elso mentioned by Homer. Later still 
animals and wild west hunting scenes 
were added from copies of Persian or- 
ramentation, the Persians having in 
turn borrowed the ideas from India. 

The earliest woven patterned fabric 
was found on the site of a Greek col- 
ony in the Crimea and dates from the 
5th century B. C. This represents 
ducks statant. More variety was in- 
troduced after Alexander the Great had 
had direct contact with India in 327 
B. C. 

The absence of any mechanical 
means for the weaving of these mate- 
rials resulted in a delightful freedom 
of treatment and design. Another fea- 
ture of these early fabrics is that the 
pattern is perfect on both sides. 

The silk worm was discovered by 
the Empress Si-Ling of China in 2600 
B. C. And China guarded her secret 
for 3000 years. In order to produce 
silk outside of the Celestial Kingdom 
it was necessary to buy the silk fab- 
ric, unravel it from the silk threads 
and reweave it into lengths of silk. 
This was literally sold for its weight 
in gold. 

In the 3d century A. D. the Japanese 
sent an embassy to China to bribe or 
capture four Chinese weavers and 
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-— through them Seri-Culture 
was introduced into the F.ow- 
ery Isle. Today Japan is 
the greatest source ot wu 
silk in the world. 

Also in 300 A. D. the mar- 
riage of a Chinese princess 
with an Indian prince was 
the means of introducing 
Seri-Culture into India, for 
the eggs of the silk worm 
were concealed in one of her 
head dresses. As these worms 
did not feed on the mulberry 
trees but generally on oak 
ieaves, we have always had 
from India a coarser thread 
which is easily distinguish- 
able in the tussolis. 

Then Persia became an im- 
portant silk center and the 
Persian traders who traveled 
the whole of Asia from Chi- 
na to Syria in their caravans 
were the channels of com- 
merce at that time. 

Little is known in Europe of silk 
before the first century B. C. And no 
definite mention can be found before 
551 A. D. when two Persian monks 
working as missionaries in China con- 
cealed the eggs of the silk worm in 
the hollows of their bamboo canes ana 
brought them to the Emperor Justinian 
in Constantinople. For six centuries 
the Byzantine Empire monopolized the 
silk manufacture in Europe, Justinian, 
during his reign, controlling the man- 
ufacture within the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. 

These Byzantine brocades are char- 
acterized by the use of a great divers}: 
ty of patterns, a distinctive feature be- 
ing inscriptions in Greek, Arabic or 
Persian, enclosed in decorated borders 
and circles. These silks were dearly 
cherished and were only used by Em- 
perors or as diplomatic presents. It 
is interesting to note that when the 
silk was dyed royal blue or purple it 
was more costly. Purple has ever 
been the hue of royalty and the aris- 
tocracy. It was compounded from a 
species of shell fish—the murex 
which is found on the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean. Indigo was 
first found in Egypt and later, after 
the fourth century, was brought from 
India. The colors in most general use 
were greens and greys. The peasants 
wore grays and browns as least likely 
to show the signs of soil and service, 
while the aristocracy preferred white. 

Silk was not known in Spain until 
709 A. D. when the Arabs settled 
there, although Spain under the Moors 
was a stronghold during the ninth 
century. 

Through the Venetians silk was in- 
troduced into Western Europe. 

At the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury a material was woven in Bouk- 
hara of camel and goats’ hair mixed 
with silk. This was very fine and 
supple—silver and gold threads were 
woven in the wool forming stripes and 
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geometrical designs. Later in the 12th 
century, the crusaders brought back 
this material from their conquests and 
distributed it through Europe. This 
was used at this time largely for fur- 
niture and regal costumes. A material 
ealled cendal which was thinner and 
not so expensive was adopted for men’s 
and women’s clothes. Here we find 
the plain colors the most popular, with 
scarlet as the leader, although stripes 
do appear, especially as linings. The 
crusaders also brought from the East 
a crepe similar to our crepe de chine. 
We hear very little about Sicilian 
silk until 1131, although silk was in- 
troduced from Sicily into Italy during 
the twelfth century, and Italy con- 
cealed the secret of silk production for 
three centuries. It was at this tiene 
that shot silk makes its appearance. 
This is produced by weaving a con- 
trasting color in the weft. It is in 
the romance of the twelfth century 
that we find reference to “frise,” 
meaning cloth of gold. Velvet is not 
chronicled until later than 1277 and 
was one of the cherished products of 
Italy, being made in Lucca and Genoa. 
It was from Italy that France—to- 
day the home of the finest silks 
learned the art of both silk weaving 
and the culture of the silk worm. It 
was Louis XI who obtained weavers 
from Geneva, Venice and Florence and 
established them in Tours in 1480. 
Little progress was made, however, un- 
til during the reign of Frances I 
1515-1547—-when some French noble- 


French Textile. 


Eighteenth Century 


man returned from the conquest of the 
Duchy of Milan and _ brought back 
weavers with a knowledge of Seri- 
Culture. Under Henry IV propagation 
of the mulberry trees was increased 
and the cultivation of the silk worm 
was given serious attention. This in- 
terest continues, although France _ to- 
day is compelled to look to Italy and 
Japan for a certain amount of her 
raw silk. By 1688 it is claimed that 
France was producing silks as fine as 
any ever woven up to that time or 
subsequently. 

It was at this time that the Edict 
of Nantes scattered the Protestant 
refugees, many of wuom settled in Spi- 
talfields, England. Here you can stili 
see the row upon row of weavers’ 
homes, the upper floors devoted to the 
looms and separated from the lower 
floors occupied by the families, by 
double flooring, so that the noise of 
the machines would not _ interfere 
with the family life. Here today 
there is but a fragment of what was 
the true beginning of the silk indus- 
try in England. The introduction of 
the railways and the development ot! 
trade unionism swallowed up tho indi- 
vidual artisan. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
beginnings of the industry in this 
country centered aroun: the onty tac 
tor of the industry which today is a 
failure and which exists only in the 
experimental stage. I am referring to 
the raising of the silk work. It was 
James I of England who tried to per- 
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suade the planters of Virginia to ae- 
sist from the cultivation of tobacco 
and give all their time and attention 
to the cultivation of the silk - worms 
of England. 

People speculated in mulberry trees 
just as we today speculate in grain 
and steel and cotton, and the trees sold 
anywhere from $2.00 apiece to as high 
as $500 in isolated cases. It wasn’t 
until 1844 that the crash was complete 
and it was discovered that the mul- 
berry tree was not hardy enough to 
flourish in the north. 

You all know that silk comes from 
the cocoon ef the moth, but only one 
species, the Bombyx Mori, supplies it 
in sufficient quantity to make it com- 
mercially valuable. There are, how- 
ever, about one thousand breeds of this 
species, none of which are the same 
in shape and color. 

One moth miller will lay from 500 
to 700 eggs, but these eggs are so 
small—so almost microscopic—that it 
requires at least 40,000 to weigh an 
ounce. To get enough silk for your 
dress, for instance, a brood of 18 would 
have to produce 6,800 healthy worms, 
and they in turn would eat about 288 
pounds of mulberry leaves, for the lit- 
tle silk worm is a voracious eater. He 
eats twice his own weight every day. 
The spring season starts at the end 
of April, the summer season includes 
June and July, and the autumn season 
extends from August to October. 

These eggs are laid on sheets of pa- 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Home Economics and the Manufacturer 


The Home Economics Department of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company 





Marye Dahnke is in charge of the Kraft-Phenix Home Economics Department 


Lectures, demonstrations, recipe material, 
cheese. make up the service offered by this company. 


_ order to educate the consumer as 
to the dietary value and the meth- 
od of using cheese, one of the oldest 
foods of man, the Kraft-Phenix Com- 
pany has originated and created the 
only cheese home economics kitchen 
in the world. This kitchen is conduct- 
ed by Marye Dahnke, home econom- 
ics specialist, a graduate of Columbia 
University, and teacher in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. She has had 
varied and extensive experience in 
foods, being a dietitian in a hospital 
and has had charge of all the buying 
and preparing of the food for an ex- 
clusive summer hotel in Maine. 
Marye Dahnke deviated from the 
idea of an all white kitchen and has 
made her work-shop a gray and blue 
one. The equipment is finishe’ in 
gray and French blue with gay chintz 
curtains giving relief to the austerity 
of the whole. In buying the equip- 
ment the idea was to realize beauty 
as well as uniformity and adaptabil- 
ity to the particular uses for which 
the kitchen was originated. There is 
every device necessary to a modern 
kitchen, with no additional and cum- 
bersome furniture or unnecessary 
new ‘fangled devices or decoration. 
The result is a kitchen which is effi- 
cient for its saving of time, space and 
energy—yet perfect in detail, and a 


information of all 


sorts 


in regard to 


gay romantic place for gastronomic 
possibilities. 

Here Marye Dahnke originates and 
tests new recipes, balances menus, un- 
covers cheese vagaries of all sorts, 
corrects and files data. Then in truth 
she has really made a place for cheese 
in the homes and on the tables of the 
American housewife. 

For now that she has gotten to- 
gether a great deal of valuable mate- 
rial and assembled it, she is telling 
her story about cheese in many differ- 
ent ways and manners to all those 
who are interested. Food educators, 
home economics students, women’s 
clubs—all are looking for reliable and 
practical information on foods and 
nutrition. They welcome the adver- 
tiser’s literature for the classroom 
and teaching preparation when it is 
accurate and properly presented. So 
to these centers of ready made inter- 
est the Kraft-Phenix Home Econom- 
ics Department is carrying its mes- 
sage—then into the home _ through 
lectures and demonstrations. 

This company is laying a broad and 
generous foundation by having its 
home economics department promote 


(Con.inued on page 2382) 





The blue and gray work-shop, efficient and modern in equipment, where 
gastronomic possibilities in cheese are originated and tested. 
(Above photographs by the Continental Commercial Photographers) 
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Science Enters the Quantity Kitchen 


IFTEEN years ago, when I first 
ces in a restaurant, it would 

have been difficult to find anyone 
to predict that some day the pusiness 
would not only be on a scientific basis, 
but that unusually successful chains 
would be managed, and even owned by 
women. But, it is a reality now—and 
becoming more so every day. 

Next to the huge main kitchen on 
the top floor of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station in New York, can be 
found the first evidence of scientific 
management. The room in which the 
work is being done is a part of the 
Savarin Restaurants, that dot New 
York City, and form an important pari 
of nomadic life in the principal Penn- 
sylvania terminal in the East. 

This room is called the “Perfecting 
Kitchen.” In the year that has passed, 
since its opening, Baptiste Allevi, the 
Supervising Chef, and a special com- 
mittee, has tested, approved, and pass- 
ed on to other Savarin units, close to 
200 of the most popular Americar 
dishes. 

Up to the time of its formation, 
nothing like it had ever been done by 
any hotel or restaurant company. 
Since then, several other hotel and 
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A college trained home economics girl assists the supervising chef in 
the preparation by all test recipes 


restaurant companies have started or 
are planning to do similar research. 


M. BOOMER, President of Sava- 

* rins, Incorporated, has in mind a 
broader program than that associated 
with the words, “Perfecting Kitchen.” 


> SAVARINS 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR SERVING 
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This form guarantees that new dishes will bce served properly 


The plan is to make it the base from 
which cooks can be trained to prepare 
foods that the public eat at home — 
foods that are well balanced dietetical- 
ly, properly prepared and served _ per- 
fectly. 

We all know that many restaurants 
and hotels succeed in the art of good 
preparation and perfect service, but 
very few of them give people “home 
food.” The modern restaurateur real- 
izes that if he can do this his success 
is assured. 

As a means of attaining this result, 
a college trained home economics work- 
er, Miss Clark, was engaged to work 
with Chef Allevi. She weighs out ma- 
terials, studies cooking costs, keeps 
record of temperatures and cooking 
time, checks over recipes and works in 
every way with Mr. Allevi to perfect 
results. 

The first step in the “Perfecting 
Kitchen” has been the recipe. The 
work is carried on as follows: 

1. Tabulations are made which show 
the popularity of all food dishes. 

2. The chefs in each Savarin Unit 
and in The Sherry Restaurants, The 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Sherry-Neth- 
erland Hotel, and other hotels under 
the direction of Mr. Boomer send in 
their recipes for the dishes that sell 
best. 

3. To these recipes Chef Allevi adds 
these from his own file (which are 
clipped from magazines, books, news: 
papers, advertisements, etc.) 

4. From this assortment of recipes 
he selects six for a practical test in 
the kitchen. These six dishes are made 
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at the same time. When cooked and 
ready for service, each dish is given a 
symbol—A, B, C and so on. Now they 
are ready for the testing board, or 
committee. This is made up of ten 
or twelve executives in the company 
and also of cooks from the main kit- 
chen. Each tester (and taster) has 
before him a score card on which he 
can express his opinion. Each score 
card shows the cost of the dish. It is 
obvious that two dishes often taste the 
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the raw food necessary to prepare the 
recipe. The photograph shows him 
how to serve it. 

As a result of this standardization, 
a specific dish, made in Pittsburgh, has 
the same palatable flavor as the one 
served in Philadelphia. 

Although this unique kitchen is in 
its infancy, it has made remarkable 
strides. On the day of my visit, I 
thumbed through the book of approved 
recipes and counted 28 on soup, 22 on 
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A recipe submitted fo: a test 


same. If there is a slight difference 
in cost the lower cost dish should get 
the high score. I assume the individ- 
ual members of the testing board act 
accordingly. 

5. Mr. Allevi studies all the reports 
and makes the final selection. The re- 
cipe so selected is stamped with a mark 
of approval and adopted as standard 
for all Savarin restaurants. 

On a special form the supervising 
chef's secretary writes the new recipe, 
number of portions and how it should 
be served. A duplicate of this original, 
together with a photograph is sent te 
each Savarin unit. The photograph is 
not attached to the recipe blank unless 
the dish is complicated. Correct ser- 
vice is as important as good food. 


E ACH unit has a supply of price 
4 sheets on which is listed the ingre- 
dients and their cost. This is necessary 
because local conditions often increase 
costs to a point where it is necessary 
to sell some dishes at a higher price. 

Now let us assume that the menu for 
tomorrow calls for “Oysters and Ham, 
Baltimore.” The chef and cooks know 
today what is to be served tomorrow. 
The chef will hang on the _ bulletin 
board, the standard recipe which is en- 
cased in a frame with clear vision cel- 
luloid front. The cook, whose job it 
will be ta prepare the dish, assembles 


fish dishes, 8 on eggs, 25 on sauces, 
37 on meats, a dozen on poultry, ana 
many others on_ vegetables, fruits, 
cheese, salads, pies, desserts, sand- 
wiches. butters, creams, sauces, frost- 
ings, dough, and pastries. 

The officers of Savarins, Incorpo- 
rated, know that there is a decided 
tendency toward American home cook- 
ing. Then, too, people are eating more 


vegetables, cereals, dairy products, 
fruits and meat specialties. Therefore, 
the supervising chef plans tests along 
these lines. Seasonable recipes are 
always considered as well as_ those 
which make use of meat cuts that are 
not in the greatest demand because 
some cooks do not know the proper 
methods of preparation, but are never- 
theless of highest quality. 

But the Savarin restaurants have 
not been alone in realizing that great 
changes are taking place in American 
eating hotels—that people are now 
eating for health, and efficiency. This 
was very well illustrated by an inter 
esting survey which the writer made 
among several thousand hotels and 
restaurants during 1927. The final 
figures showed that there had been the 
following increases and decreases in 
consumption of the listed foods from 
1917 to 1927: 


What People Eat 
Decrease 


Meat 15 per cent 
Pastry 26 per cent 
White Bread (table serv.) 29 per cent. 
Coffee 12 per cent. 
Potatoes 15 per cent. 
Tea 7 per cent. 
Soup 5 per cent. 


Increase 


Sandwiches 215 per cent. 
Salads 110 per cent. 
Ice Cream 70 per cent 
Milk (Malted) 63 per cent. 
Milk (Whole) 62 per cent. 
Ginger Ale 47 per cent. 
Fruit (Fresh) 39 per cent 


Wholewheat (bread, rolls, 


etc.) 35 per cent 
Vegetables (Fresh) 35 per cent 
Vegetables (Canned) 30 per cent 


{ 
Fruit (Canned) 33 per cent. 
Fruit (Dried) 12 per cent. 
Cereals (Breakfast) 34 per cent. 
Cheese tu per cent. 
Fish 3% 


3 per cent 
(Continued on page 235) 





The supervising chef alsa acts as a teacher in the preparation and 
service of new dishes 
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Home Economics Education and the 





EPITOR's NOTE—The illustrations used in 
“this article are a good example of the type 
of cooperation that up-to-date home econom- 
ics teachers can obtain from commercial estab- 
lishments in the teaching of wise buying. 
They represent rooms furnished by pupils of 
the Girls’ Commercial High School in Brook- 
lyn in arrangemen twith the Furniture Depart- 
ment of Abraham and Straus. The furnishings 
for the combination living-dining room had to 
be planned at a cost of not more than $500. 
The photographs were taken by Gorodess Pho- 
tographers, Brooklyn, New York. 








HE hard-headed business man, 

struggling with the problems caused 
by the changing trends in the consum- 
ers’ demand, little realizes the influ- 
ence and effects of our public school 
education, led by the quiet, unassuin- 
ing, often unbusinesslike—yet intelli- 
gent and sincere school teachers. In 
like manner many instructors are ver) 
slowly awakening to their duty ana 
responsibility in aiding the consumers 
in their new perplexing difficulties of 
selection. 

The following experiment is worth 
trying. The school children in one of 
our biggest city systems were asked 
to write an imaginary autobiography. 
Ninety per cent. filled their pages with 
thrills of good luck—finding a purse 
filled with money; receiving the tor- 
tune of a dear departed unknown rel- 
ative—or discovering the long-lost 
treasure. Of course we all love ro- 
mance, but is education in the home 
and school failing to reveal the roman- 
tic side of achievement? “What grade 
did I get” and “I got by” seems to get 


Consumers’ Demand 


By VELMA PHILIPS 


Budget Advisor, Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





First prize living room 


more attention than “I want to learn 
how to do it” and “I can do this.” The 
household 


transition of chores and 


tasks out of the home have empha- 


sized to the present generation that 

there is little need for ability to do. 
To make their work function, teach- 

ers of home economics must be awake 





First prize bed room 


to the problems of household finance, 
which is more closely linked up with 
the realization of desired goals, objec- 
tives and daily needs than ever before. 
Education of the consumer is most 
fascinating because it 
ing, all inclusive and pleasingly speci- 
fic. It demands that courses of study 
be based on the social, economic and 
physical needs of today, for the indi- 
vidual community, family and student 


is ever chang- 


When our grandmothers wanted a 
new dress it was distinctly to their ad- 
vantage to be able to card the wool, 
weave the cloth, and make the dress. 
Comparing the temptings changing 
fashions of today with the lask of va- 
riety in her wardrobe of fifty years 
azo one grandmother described the re- 
sults of her loom——‘We all looked 
wheel-ly in skirts of our hand woven 
striped materials.” Nevertheless in 
those days every mother and mother’s 
daughter was justly proud of wne‘r 
ability in production. Weaving of 
cloth, construction of garments, prep- 
aration of food, art expression in the 
handicrafts were necessary accom- 
plishments and they mastered them. 
The girl of today may lack the abil- 
ity to do any of the processes in which 
her grandmother excelled in producing 
her wardrobe, but the success of her 
wearing apparel depends upon her abil- 
ity—ability of a different sort—ability 
to choose and compare values. Each 
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day the modern girl is tempted with 
new ways of spending money on cloth- 
ing, new fabrics of every imaginable 
hue and design, ready made coats and 
frocks designed by artistics at home 
and abroad, fashions for every hour in 
the day changed every hour in the 
day. The situation becomes more com- 
plicated when we consider the present 
fiay attitude that everyone must be 
well dressed. The ability to produce 
may be replaced by a day dream of a 


family income. These critics apparent- 
ly have failed to observe the increas- 
ing effect of home economics educatiw. 
on the trend of consumer demand. For 
years teachers and students of home 
economics have been experimenting, 
testing and studying the fundamenta? 
needs, processes and imaterials of the 
household. These ecientifically trained 
people have years ago substituted 
house sanitation and correct cleaning 
methods, for shiftless fumigation 





First prize living room (b) 


f.iry god-mother supplying all needs, 
cr by a selfish shrewdness in getting 
regardless of the rights of others, or 
by a clear keen judgment and ability 
for planning for desired goals and 0o»D- 
jectives. The girl of today who is 
dressed attractively and in good taste 
is not necessarily the girl who has un- 
limited means or ability to make the 
garments herself but the girl who does 
or is actually forced to stop, think, 
plan and choose wisely. 

The modern girl may be an 
esting success even if she knows how 
to do very little. Sewing, washing, 
ironing, cooking have all been done 
outside her home more efficiently than 
she could do them and in such pleas 
ing variety. But in order to provide 
for herself and family adequate food, 
correct clothing, healthful housing, sat- 
and personal ad- 
be prepared for 


inter- 


isfying recreation 
vancement she must 
one of the biggest business enterprises 
in our commercial] age—managing the 
family income. Intelligently spending 
85 cents out of every dollar in the na- 
tional pay envelope and making a lim- 
ited income meet the needs and <lesires 
of the modern American family offers 
a challenge to our keenest minds and 
abilities. 

Many opinions expressed today bring 
forcibly to our attention our helpless- 
ness as buyers and managers of the 


which resembles to them burning in- 
cense to a god. Even the casual read- 
ers of good authorities on health and. 
putrition would not think of squan- 
dering money on patent medicines. 
What do they care that the contents 
of a bottle selling for $2 costs 2 cents 

they are eating a well balanced diet, 
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exercising in the open air, and are not 
even interested in the product at 2 
cents. 

Up-to-date home economics 
are seeking the aid of commercial es- 
tablishments, manufacturers and de- 
partment stores in the practical teach- 
ing of wise buying. In the large ma- 
jority of public schools, construction 
of clothing and preparation of food 
are taught from the viewpoint of ap- 
preciation of values—-making wise 
buyers rather than expert dressmakers 
and cooks. <A girl who knows the 
principles of sewing and cooking and 
has given the practical arts a_ thor 
ough trial is a better judge of good 
workmanship, fabrics, and finished 
products than those who have no idea 
of the processes, their possibilities and 
limitations. 

In this age of 
kets and universal 
time luxuries, commercial 
ments have realized the need for as- 
sisting their clientele in wise use of 
money. When everything possible is 
done to aid consumers in getting the 
most for their money, it has the same 
economic effect on the home as _ in- 
Today it is ex- 
dressed in 


teachers 


multitudinous mar- 
demand for one- 
establish- 


creasing the income. 
pected that 
‘ taste, that all have a comfortable 
livable home, and good fsod, well cho 
sen, carefully prepared and served and 
that they money for 
some sccial life and recreation. To 
realize this reliable commercial 
tutions desire to aid consumers in se- 
lecting the purchase which will give 
them the expected satisfaction. Obvi- 
ously it is to the advantage of business 
firms that they have specialists in 
planning and decoration, 
clothing 
psychologists in the toy 
to aid their clientele in 
gent buying, but also it is a great sav 
ing to the consumer. 


everyone be 


oy 





have time and 


insti- 


style 
*hild 
departments 
more intelli 


home 


advisors in selection, 
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Those who come in contact with the 
spenders of the family income, helping 
them get the most for their money, 
soon realize that these homemakers 
are intelligently interested in learning 
all they can about scientific buying. 
They keenly weigh values and know 
what they want. It is a pity that this 
service of careful and thrifty buying 
is little appreciated by their families 
or the community. These families en- 
joy health and efficiency because they 
are provided with well balanced and 
nourishing food, comfortable c#othing 
in good taste, attractive homes for 
rest and hospitality, homes from which 
they go feeling at their best, educa- 
tion, social life and standards of living 
that do not seem possible on the lim- 
ited income. Such efficiency and fore- 
sight in the business world would cre- 
ate a startling financial success. 


Continually running behind, result- 
ing in worry and discouragement, is 
the financial status of too many home- 
makers, who consider themselves poor 
managers. Is it fair for a young col- 
lege trained woman. brilliant. earnest 
and sincere, to consider herself a fail- 
ure in her home management because 
she cannot make ends meet on an in- 
come of $125 a week? In Ner case twu 
small children and illness demand a 
servant and larger home, recreation 
for the whole family in the open air 
demands an automobile, some _ social 
activities to which they have been ac- 
customed require more expense than 
they can afford. A money plan soon 
reveals to this young homemaker that 
making ends meet in her particular 
ease on $125 a week is an accomplish- 
ment to be proud of. It is real sport 
to see how much you can do on a lit- 
tle. but it is real woe to be confronted 
with everything gone, little to show 
for all but worry and disappointment. 
As she studies to work out her monev 
plan, the difficult proposition chal- 
lenges her best thought and capabili- 
ties. Then she enters her new busi- 
ness enterprise of scientific household 
management in the same spirit as an 
able athlete enters his- suvreme con 
intelligent confi- 
success. A con- 


test—-eniovirg an 
dence that inspires 
ceited financier is hard to beat. 


The bride who has studied in her 
home economics and art courses how 
to furnish a home in an interesting 


and distinctive manner on a limited 
amount is delighted with her home 
which may of necessity show “what 


she has achieved” rather than “what 
she may have.” It is more fun to p'an 
an artistic and livable home furnished 
with gay willow chairs. bright color- 
ful calico, rag rugs and peasant pot- 
tery in a riot of hues than the men- 
tion of mahogany, silks and velvets he- 
cause it demands more ingenious abil- 
itv. Making ends meet on a limited 
income is not easy but it offers a chal- 
lenge to the well trained mind. Alert 


homematers are changing this family 


wrecking problem of personal and 
household finance into a business en- 
terprise demanding intelligence, fore- 
sight and imagination. 

Budgeting is not very popular with 
anyone, especially not with housewives 
and school girls, for it has so often 
been misrepresented to them. Percent- 
age, rules, regulations, definite stan- 
dards, columns that do not add may 
have their value but they are of little 
help in a practical budget for every- 
day use. 


In order to use a budget at all the 
family must get together on the finan- 
cial problem. When the family finance 
is budgeted, Mary, who has just gradu- 
ated from high school and has her first 
job, does not spend all she makes on 
her own clothes with no thought of 
the financial responsibilities of her 
home—neither does her mother take 
her pav envelope and dole out to her 
an allowance on which she has not 
been consulted. The present independ- 
ent generation will not tolerate the re- 
turn of the old system of unquestion- 
able head of the house and dictator of 
family activities. But the resourceful 
and enterprising boys and girls of to- 
day must understand team work and 
cooperation in the home or financial 
problems will wreck the best of fam- 
ilies. When the whole family gets to- 
gether and makes a budget—a money 
plan—a financial balance wheel, they 
get results through united effort with- 
out losing their independence and self- 
respect. It is much more important 
that the family get together and plan 
for needs and goals desired by all than 
that they try to live on a_ standard 
budget which cannot possibly consider 


their individual problems and_ stan- 
dards. The aim of intelligent budget- 


ing is not to standardize family life, 
but to rationalize it. It is ridiculous 
te think of family or personal expendi- 
tures that do not include little indi- 
vidual extravagances. They make life 
interesting and individual. Watching 
every penny and modeling family and 
personal finance on an ideal] level is 
foolishness and not budgeting. The im- 
portant point is that the budget should 
balance and that all the members of 
the family know where they stand 
financially. 


Fortunately many families are bud- 
geting although they do not cal! it by 
that name. They know what they have 
to spend and save—they know that the 
physical, spiritual and social needs 
sannot be satisfactorily obtained by 
haphazard spending—they know that 
if any goals desired are to be attained 
they must be planned for in advance. 
Tn such homes children are educated 
and sent to college, homes purchased 
and furnished comfortably, artistically 
and in good taste and the family lives 
and really enjoys living on an income 
that in the hands of many would mere- 
ly mean a meager existence, quarrel- 
ing, dissatisfaction and _  discourage- 
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ment. Buying without thought or plan 
may be fun for a spree now and then, 
but a continual spree usually ends in 
head and heart aches. 

A mother who uses budgeting to 
keep her fourteen-year-old daughter 
from attending so many movies and 
wasting so much money in trifles and 
dribbles has missed the underlying 
principle of successful budgeting. In- 
stead let her interest her daughter in 
planning for a vacation trip, a college 
education, new things for the home, 
some desired goal—for that is budget- 
ing at its best. Daughter will enjoy 
a movie now and _ then-—these few 
more than ever before because too 
many movies become boring to the 
best of fans. With her joy in antici- 
pation of the goals they are all plan- 
ning to attain, “who minds missing a 
few passing fancies’? When budgeting 
means to you giving up and taking all 
the joy out of living, you are missing 
the forest because of the trees. 


The manager of the family income, 
who lives on bread and water at the 
end of the week because she is defi- 
nitely living up to a budget and sav- 
ing for a home of her own and an au- 
tomobile, once had a good idea. It 
seems a pity she cannot experience an- 
other one. Planning for health and a 
well balanced life today is a worth- 
while goal that should not be over- 
looked in our zealous anxiety for ob- 
jectives of tomorrow. 


If you cannot make budgeting fun 

a real sport—something is decidedly 
wrong. The challenge of a difficult 
job allures all real people. No one is 
interested in doing a problem so easy 
anyone can solve it. Limited incomes, 
increasing demands and desires are 
problems that will invite the best of 
intellects. It is hard to understand 
why some prefer blind defeat, that 
comes too late for remedy. “My money 
did not reach—_What shall I do now? 
I did not know that I could not afford 
to be finicky about my diet. How 
should I know that my standards of 
living were completely beyond my 
pocketbook? We cannot afford to live 
in this house but it is a little late to 
find that out now. Oh, I am just a 
poor manager — my husband always 
tells me_ that.” Homemakers’ and 
spenders of the family income can 
choose the above state of mind or they 
can adopt the following invigorating 
attitude: “We don’t have much money 
but we have a lot of fun.” 





Although the homemakers of today 
and tomorrow will have little need for 
knowledge and abilities in production, 
it is little short of a calamity if this 
means to them that their sole aim in 
life is to get and to have. To do what 
is required today on the limited in- 
come and to be proud of their accom- 
plishment is a more difficult task than 
any grandmother had in their days of 
efficient production. 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


ITH home economics becoming a more and more firmly 

established part of our educational system, those who 

are its representatives find their responsibility in- 
creasing. Part of this increased responsibility is necessary 
for keeping informed of the legislative questions that are 
pending or that are likely to develop which will affect the 
teaching or the growth of home economics. The passage of 
the Capper-Ketcham Bill has been announced, and is a cause 
for general rejoicing on the part of those interesteu in tie 
extension service as it provides an additional million and a 
half dollars for carrying on this work. 

In the interests of Home Making Education there is pend- 
ing an equally important bill for the further development of 
vocational education. This is known as H. R. Bill Number 
9201, the Vocational Bill or the George-Reed Bill, and pro- 
vides for a fund of three million dollars for home economics 
work in the nation, thus placing it on an equal basis with 
agriculture and trades and industry. The American Feome 
Economies Association is supporting this bill. We, there- 
fore, feel that readers of THE HOME ECONOMIST who are 
not familiar with the bill may be interested in the follow- 
ing exposition of it: 

The Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 1917, provided funds for 
vocational education as follows: $3,000,000 for Agriculture 
and $3,000,000 for Trades and Industries—$500,000 of the 
Trade and Industrial fund was allowed for homemaking 
education, an amount out of all proportion to the needs, and 
obviously unfair to girls and women. It has meant that the 
United States has been spending $5,500,000 to better fit poys 
for vocations, which only a portion of the boys enter, but 
only $500,000 (or one-eleventh as much) to fit girls for a 
vocation which most of them follow. No problem of greater 
importance faces this nation today than that of training 
girls and women for homemaking. 

It would seem that the appropriation of $3,000,000 for 
homemaking education called for in H. R. Bill 9201 should 
pass for two major reasons: 

First, a national emergency exists. Something must be 
done to preserve the home and to safeguard child life. Edu- 
vation has proved effective to the extent that it has been 
tried here and in other vocations. 

Second, justice demands that vocational education be pro- 
vided for the girls as it is for the boys. 

It is worthy of note that the appropriation of the addi- 
tional funds for vocational training will not mean the setting 
up of any new government bureaus, either nationally or in 
the state. The funds will be supervised by existing Federal 
and State Agencies. The existing Federal Agencies need 
additional funds for this purpose because the funds avail- 
able for home economics administration are inadequate and 
reflect the injustice of apportionment of funds in the orig- 
inal Vocational Act. 





Master of Science Degree Offered at 
University of Texas 


HE Home Economics Department of the University of 

Texas has announced that beginning with the summer 
of 1928 it will offer graduate work towards a Master of 
Science, based on its Bachelor of Science in Home Econom- 
ics, Scheme III, or its equivalent. This announcement 
suould be of particular interest to teachers as it will allow 
them to major in Home Economics, and minor in Educa- 
tion, science, economics and sociology, English or other 
fields in which they have sufficient prerequisites for advanced 


courses. 
The advanced courses in Home Economics counting toward 
the Master of Science degree which will be given during the 


first term of summer school include an art course for teach- 
ers, home economics, a course in child care and training, 
which may be supplemented with a course in the School of 
Education in the Psychology of the Pre-School Child. In 
view of the fact that Texas is revising its course of study 
in home economics, and as the new high school courses of 
study include units of child care and training, this last 
named ought to be of particular value to teachers of home 


economics. 


A Canning Contest 


HE Hazel-Atlas Glass Company of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, announces its National Canning Contest for 1528. 
The Home Economics Department of any school in the coun- 
try is eligible for entry in this contest. If you are inter- 
ested it is suggested that you write to Georgia W. Hess, Ed- 
ucation Department of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, for 


further information. 


‘ 


An Interesting Essay Contest 


URING the last school term the Ohio Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, in connection with a campaign for 
“More Adequately Equipped Homes,” opened an essay con- 
test for junior and senior high school students throughout 
the state. Essays were to be written by the senior group 
on the subject, “What Makes a Home Modern?” Subjects 
selected by the junior group were: “Needs for Modern Home 
Lighting,’ “Electrical Home Servants and How to Use 
Them,” “Advantages of Modern Plumbing in Every Home,” 
“Cooking and Water Heating with Gas,” “The Efficient 
Kitchen,” “Value of Mechanical Refrigeration,” and “My 
Idea of What Constitutes an Ideally Equipped Farm Home,” 
Eight students, accompanied by their mothers, were afforded 
prizes of a trip to Washington, D. C., and in addition, a first 
prize of twenty dollars in gold and a second prize of ten 
dollars in gold were given to the winning junior and senior 
high school pupils of each district. 

This seems to us to offer a good example of co-operation 
between educational and adult community jnterests which 
might be used to good advantage in many other places. The 
interest stimulated by such contests tends not only to give 
students more practical application of the theories obtained 
in classroom work but also binds community interests more 
closely to the school. 


American Dietetic Association 


fe eleventh annual convention of the American Dietetie 
Association will be held in Washington, D. C., on October 
30-31 and November 1, with headquarters at the Hotel Wil- 
lard. Dr. Martha Kookne is in charge of the program which 
promises to be exceedingly interesting and beneficial to all 
of those interested in any way in dietetics and nutrition. 
Keep this convention in mind! By attending it you will be 
getting not only the benefits of the experiences and inspira- 
tion afforded by contact with other members of your associa- 
tion, but you will at the same time be enjoying many pleas- 
ures and educational] advantages of a visit to the national 
Capitol. Special convention rates on the railroads will be in 
force for the convention. 
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Our Vanity Box—A Pantomime 
By MARY M. BUCKLEY 


Supervisor, Domestic 


AIM TO REPRESENT 
I. Cleanliness. 
1. Person, 
untidy, dirty; 
II. Food. 
Best kind of beattifier. 
Rouge. Real food. 
III. Exercise in open. 
Builder of health. 
IV. Rest. 
Greatest builder of. health. 
Lead to health and happiness. 


clothing. 
clean, neat. 


Characters 
A. 1. Girl very neatly dressed; picture 
of health. 

Carelessly dressed, wrinkled and 
dirty. 

Girl, good figure, well dressed 
but making up and chewing gum. 

1. Girl, soft, listless, with a book. 
D. 2. Girl with tennis racket. 
1. A girl dressed to go out. 

A girl in pajamas with a clock. 
(9 o'clock). 

Page—the smallest girl in the 
class with cards which are num- 
bered as follows: A card is shown 
for each new entrant and is held 
by the page during that entrant’s 
performance. 


a: hs 


cae 


E. 2. 


e. 4: 


Cards 

1. Our vanity box. Shown just before 
performance begins. 

2. Real beauty is health, shown when 
A first appears. 

3. Personal cleanliness, 
B appears. 

Soap and water. 
Daily bath. 
Clean clothes. 

4. Good foods are the best paints and 
rouge, when C appears. 

h. Exercise in the sunshine one hour 
every day, when D1 and 2 appear. 
Second show at the Movies be- 
gins at 9 o’clock—no _ lessons 
done, shown when E1 appears. 

6. Eight hours of sleep—all lessons 
done, shown when E2 appears. 

7. Our vanity box yields youth and 
health, final card. 

A—B 
A. Neatly dressed, picture of health 
standing to the left of the vanity box, 

when the curtain is opened. As B 

comes from behind the box on the 

right, she shakes her head back and 
forth, very much perturbed, throws up 
her hands. She puts her hand intuv 
the box and takes out soap, towel, 
tooth brush and comb, and hands 
them to the little girl B. As B starts 
to go she runs up to her, detains her 
and going back, takes out a clean 
dress, shirt, bloomers, which drops 
from the fold, so audience may see 
it (dress girl made in school) and 
puts it across B’s arm. Makes mo- 


shown when 





tions for her to go and put them on. 


Science, Paterson, N. J. 
Miakes her think she is eager to see 
her in the clean outfit. 

B, a girl carelessly dressed, wrin- 
kled and dirty, hair flying any way, 
comes running in from behind the 
vanity box from the right and almost 
runs into A. § ands looking at A. Can- 
not understand why she should be 
making all those motions. Finally it 
dawns on her when A shows her the 
looking glass. Makes a face at the 
soap and towel and tooth brush when 
handed to her. Claps her hands at 
the dress and is willing to go and 
wash to put on the dress. Runs away 
dancing and happy. 

Makes herself neat and attractive, 
ready to come back the opposite of 
the character she portrayed, through 
the top of the vanity box in the final 
act. 

Second Act 
A—C 
C, a girl of good figure, well dress- 


ed in flapper style, coming in very 
slowly from the wing, making up 
with rouge, lip stick, powder, eye- 


brow pencil, looking and walking very 
much like a model. Pays no atten- 
tion to A—walks past her. Finally 
seized by A and makes believe she 
does not understand A wishes her to 
listen. Finally she gives in to A and 
sits on the little stool at A’s feet, with 
her head in her hands, listening. 

As A shows her that fruit. vegeta- 
bles, milk and whole wheat bread and 
butter are the real beau‘ifiers, she 
gives up her lipstick, powder box and 
rouge to A for the basket of vegeta- 
bles, ete. She takes the vegetables set 
in a basket and hops off. 

She gets off the make-up and rubs 
her cheeks until rosy, and then comes 
back through the top in the final act. 

A when C comes out looks at her 
first with curiosity, scowls, smiles, 
frowns, shakes her head, shows her 
dislike for her use of the paint and 
powder. Tries to attract her atten- 
tion and finally runs up to her, turns 
her around and sits her on the stool. 
She shakes her head and tells her 
what’s better. She takes fruit, vege- 
tables, milk, whole wheat bread, but- 
ter, cereal from the Vanity Box and 
gives them to her to put in the bas- 
ket, found beside her stool. She final- 
ly makes C feel happy and makes her 
understand that if she eats these she’ll 
not need to use paints and lip stick. 
So C gives them to A in return for the 
vegetables, etc. 

Third Act 
A, D-1 and D-2 

D-1. A simpering, sweet little 
thing who looks as though she needed 
a good run; walks in listlessly, carry- 
ing a book, a box of candy and a small 
racket. 
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Places rocker, sits down, looks 
around her, opens box, takes candy, 
rocks a little, opens books and just 
sits. 

D-2. Comes in—D-1 shows her dis- 
pleasure at ihe interruption. Shakes 
her no—jerks away when D-2 feels 
her muscles, shows hurt when D-2 
points at the box of candy. Finally 
she is convinced at D-2 that she is 
right; takes and runs out with her 
leaving chair, book and candy. 

D-2. A healthy looking full of life 
girl, with sensible dress and carrying 
a tennis racket, ball and shoes, comes 
bounding on the stage. Shows dis- 
gust with D-1, takes book, takes can- 
dy and shakes head and puts it be- 
hind her. Feels her own and D-1’s 
muscles and tries coaxing her out to 
play. Dances, runs out as catching 
ball and finally gets her to run out to 
play with her, leaving the chair, book 
and candy behind. Taking the ball 


she begins to play with it. A when 
D-1 comes in, watches her intently, 
shakes head sorrowfully, acts as 


though she’d like to shake her. When 
she takes out the candy pretends to 
take it out of her mouth and throw it 
away. Starts over toward her but 
steps back when she sees D-2 come 
in. Now A shows her approval, claps 
her hands and encourages her in her 
efforts to ge* D-1 out to play and 
flash a flash light on her as she moves 
about to imitate sunlight. Shows 
thankfulness and joy when D-1 goes 
with D-2. 
Feurth Act 
A — E1 — Ea 

E-1. Girl dressed to go out to tha 
movies—putting on gloves, carrying 
a ecard. Second show begins at nine 
o’clock; not over till eleven. A pouty, 
defiant look on her face. Thinks she 
is her own boss, and shows it. 

No lessons done for the next day. 

Goes off the stage to wing. 

E-2. <A girl dressed in pretty paja- 
mas, carrying a clock dialed to 9 
o’clock. Smiles to every one “good 
night’? to A and audience and to F-1. 

All lessons done for the next day. 

10es back of vanity box to wait un- 
til final act. 

A when E-1 comes in putting on 
gloves, acts shocked, tries to stop he: 
(but) attempts to take off her hat and 
coat; looking at her watch. 

E-2 follows, holding her clock; A 
points to E-1 and shakes her head 
‘no’; points to E-2 and nods ‘“‘yes” 
and puts her hands together at the 
side of her head as though she has 
slept and has just waked up bright. 
She dismisses E-1 with disgust. 

She dismisses E-2 with approval. 

FINALE 
Tap the box three times and— 
B—newly dressed— 
C—with her basket— 
D-1—with her racket— 
E-2—in her pajamas— 
“"] appear coming out of the vanity 
box. 
CURTAIN 
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i 
a A Start in the Right Direction 
y, (Continued from page 219) 
st “And she looked it,’’ Miss Ferris 
said. ‘‘But she has been going about 
S- her health program faithfully, eat- 
+S ing everything we have served, rest- 
ls ing at the prescribed time and enjoy- 
2 ing long periods of relaxation under 
y the trees and at the beach. In these 
is two weeks she has gained eight 
ir pounds.”’ 
The average gain for the _ two- 
e weeks’ period last year was five 
g pounds. 
Ss Following is a list of the menus 
:- served during a two-week period in 
- July. 
— Breakfast always the same, except 
$ for variation of cereal. 
0 Milk served at all meals to chil- 
“4 dren and to those adults who will 
4) drink it. Coffee served for breakfast, 
kK tea for dinner, and cocoa for supper 
a to adults. Bread and butter at all 
n meals. 
A Lettuce on the table for every din- 
S ner and supper. 
n i Soup every evening for supper, or 
) a cereal. 
t Every dinner, tea for adults; every 
t supper, cocoa. 
p Milk for children each time. 
S 
I Typical Breakfast 
1 Stewed Fruit 
3 Cereal 
3 Toast 
; Coffee or Milk 
(Cooked cereal on week-days; dry 
cereal on Sunday. Half an orange 
on Sunday.) 
é JULY 2 
d Dinner 
| (Adults) 
Irish Stew with Vegetables 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 
Tea—Bread and Butter 
Lettuce 
(Children ) 

Same as adults, with spinach 
Milk — Bread and Butter 
Lettuce 
Camp and staff, same as children 

Supper 
Vegetable Soup 

Lima Beans 

Bread and Butter 

Prunes Cocoa 

(Children ) 
Cereal instead of soup 

Apvle Sauce instead of Prunes 
Milk Bread and Butter 





Lettuce 


JULY 3 
Dinner 
(Everybody the same) 
Pot Roast 


Potatoes Spinach Lettuce 
Carrots Bread and Butter 
Rice Pudding Tea 

Milk for children 
Supper 
Spinach Soup Lettuce 
Scrambled Eggs 
Bread and Butter 
Rhubarb Cake Cocoa 





JULY 4 
Dinner 
(Adults) 

Boiled Ham Creamed Po‘atoes 
Creamed Cabbage Lettuce 
Bread and Butter 
Jello Tea 
(Children) 

Eggs (instead of Ham) 
Creamed Potatoes 
Peas (instead of Cabbage) 
Lettuce Bread and Butter 
Jello Milk 
Supper 
(Picnic—Everybody at the Camp) 
Cheese and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Hardboiled Egg Sandwiches 
Bread and Butter Ice Cream 
Cake and Cocoa (everybody the same) 
JULY 5 
Dinner 
(Adults) 
Potatoes 
String Beans 
Bread and Butter 
Tea 


Meat Loaf 

Beet Greens 

Lettuce 

Cornstach Pudding 

(Children) 

Minced Meat (otherwise as for adults) 
Milk instead of Tea 


Supper 
Soup Lettuce 
Scalloped Tomatoes Radishes 
Bread and Butter 
Rhubarb Cake Cocoa 
(Children ) 
(Children the same, except milk in- 
stead of cocoa) 
JULY 6 (Friday) 
(Adults) 
Dinner 
Codfish Cake with Tomato Sauce 
Lettuce Creamed Kohlrabi 


Bread and Butter 
Apricot Pie Tea 
(Children ) 
Spinach instead of Kohlrabi 
Prunes instead of Apricot Pie 
Milk 
Supper 
(Adults) 
Scrambled Eggs 
Radishes 


Lettuce 
Bread and Butter 
Crackers and Cheese 
Cookies Cocoa 
(Children ) 
(Same and Milk) 


JULY 7 
Dinner 
Beef Loaf and Rice 
Beets Lettuce 
Gingerbead and Hard Sauce 
Tea 
Supper 
Pork and Beans 
Graham Muffins 
Bread and Butter 
Crackers and Cheese 
Cocoa or Milk 


JULY 8 


Lettuce 


Radishes 


Potatoes 
String Beans 


Roast Beef 


Spinach Lettuce 


Bread and Butter 
Watermelon 
(Children ) 
(Junket instead of Watermelon) 


Tea 


231 
Milk 
Supper 
Vegetable Soup 
Cold Ham Bread and Butter 


Combination Salad 
Cake Cocoa or Milk 
JULY 9 
Dinner 
(Adults) 
Roast Beef Hash 
Creamed Cabbage 
Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Cream Pudding 
(Children ) 
(Peas instead of Cabbage) 
(Tapioca instead of Chocolate 
Pudding ) 
Supper (Beach Party) 
Frankfur’ers Rolls 
Fancy Cakes Milk 
(Children ) 


Letiuce 
Noodles 


Tea 


Frankfurters 
Chocolate Cream Pudding 
Lolly Pops 


JULY 10 
(Adults) 
Dinner 
Liver and Potatoes 
Steamed Squash Lettuce 
Bread and Butter 
Rhubarb Pie Tea 
(Children ) 
(Carrots with Squash) 
instead of Pie Milk ) 
Supper 


(Junket 


Spinach 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Lettuce Bread and Butter 
Peaches Cocoa or Milk 


Soup 


JULY 11 
Dinner 
Lamb Stew and Potatoes 
Carrots and Onions 
Kohlrabi Lettuce 
Rice Pudding Tea 
Supper 
Pea Soup Lettuce 
Lima Beans and Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butter 





Stewed Plums Cocoa or Milk 
JULY 12 
Dinner 
(Adults) 

Corned Beef Potatoes 
Creamed Cabbage Lettuce 
Cornsarch Pudding Tea 
(Girls) 

Liver on Toast 
String Beans Carrots 
Supper 
Soup Lettuce 


Lima Beans and Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Gingersnaps Milk or Cocoa 
JULY 13 
Dinner 
(Adults) 
Escalloped Salmon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Beets and Beet Greens 
Bread and Butter 
(Continued on page 240) 


Lettuce 
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SY 
nN ounce 
of prevention 


OU know the truth of the old | 

saying. Then why not forestall | 
chafing and diaper rash before you have 
to cure it? The Borax treatment for 
washing diapers is recommended by 
leading physicians. Your own doctor 
will advise it. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


First, diapers must be immaculately 
cleaned. Nota vestige of soil to irritate 
baby’s tender skin. Pure, cleansing, 
mildly antiseptic, deodorizing, always 
safe, 20 Mule Team Borax in the 
laundry water aids the soap in this 
cleansing. 

But that is not all—Borax in the rinse 
water helps to remove the soap that is 
so often the cause of chafing. And if 
traces of alkali from the soap are still 
left in the fabric, Borax—mild and 
soothing—neutralizes the harmful | 
effect. Not alone for washing diapers | 
but for every bit of clothing that | 
touches your baby’s skin, you should | 
use Borax always. | 
For safely cleansing the nursing bottle, 
too, your doctor will advise the use 
of Borax. 


Our helpful new handbook, ‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean"’, is free. 
Write today. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
100 William St., N. Y. City, Dept 32-H 




















Teaching Child Care in the 
Junior High School 


(Continued from page 217) 


team won a rousing victory. 

In a general way my classes have 
planned and marketed for meals witn 
due regard to food factors and costs, 
before ever they begin to consider 


that there should be a difference be- ~ 


iween most meals for adults and those 
for children. As a kindergarten is 
conducted in the high school building 
I offered to give lunches to groups in 
the forenoon class in place of those 
they brought from home and ate at 
ten o’clock. With some of my classes 
I followed using the best menu sub- 
mitted at the previous lesson, preced- 
ing these with notes and discussions 
on the feeding of pre-school children. 
I required that each menu have the 
food factors written in parenthesis be- 
side the name of each dish. About 
four children came down from the 
kindergarten at a time and, of course, 
practice in setting table for them and 
in serving them, went hand in hand 
with the planning and marketing for 
and cooking of the meal. Two classes 
of mine very soon showed that pre- 
liminary work did not function with 
them. They suggested fried pork, ap- 
ple pie and baked beans, among other 
things, as desirable food for little 
children. I realized that in most in- 
stances, members of these classes 
came from homes where childrea 
“just growed’’ Topsy fashion. The 
only step to take seemed for me to 
plan the first meals myself, after that 
these pupils gradually did better but 
never as well as I had hoped. It was 
a shining example of how the back- 
ground of the home may affect the effi- 
ciency of the child in school. 


HE kindergarteners were’ very 

amusing and interesting little les- 
sons in themselves. Three little girls 
among them likes more than any of 
the other kindergarteners, to eat the 
lunches prepared by the home eco- 
nomics classes; they were Thurza very 
healthy and rosy-cheeked, who ate pos- 
itively every crumb and drank every 
drop set before her, Ann with deep 
dimples and an _ unconscious air of 
’ functioning at five years of 
age, and Clare who could not be in- 
veigled to talk but whose gentle, con- 
tented smile won us all. Their excel- 
lent table manners were a revelation 
to certain of my scholars who rather 
hold such things as among the super- 
fluities of life, at most to be taught 
under stress and practiced only when 
company was about. Occasionally a 
child came to eat with us who forced 
my scholars to realize how disagree- 
able is the person who continually 
says “I don’t like this and I won’t eat 
that.” Soon my girls perceived that 
such a state of affairs usually begins 
at the family table when Father and 
Mother discuss the foods they do not 


“class 
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like or criticize the way the dishes 
have been prepared. The result of 
this was that an opinion was forme? 
that the less the discussion of food, 
either constructive or destructive, the 
beiter, especially when little children 
are present. 


TRANGELY enough I found some 

girls speaking of the type of 
mother who leaves all punishment to 
be administered by the father of the 
family. I believe it started when one 
pupil remarked that she had recently 
visited where the mother reported to 
the father when the five-year-old 
would not eat her egg ana the father 
spanked the child. I asked the elass 
casually, how they thought the chil- 
dren of such a family would feel to- 
ward their father. Without hesita- 
tion most of the class replied ‘“‘why 
they would like their mother best,” 
but one girl added thoughtfully, “Yes, 
they would feel that way until they 
grew up and could understand.” 


My method of teaching child care 
has not been perfect either in plan- 
ning or presentation but I have tried 
to go about it in such a way that the 
girls in my classes could feel they had 
a large share in actually developing 
the course. I hoped that they might 
thus become more individually aware 
of it. We started with the subject of 
infants’ clothing because there wete 
several newly arrived brothers and sis- 
ters in the families of my pupils and 
the interest seemed to focus on cloth- 
ing for a while. Another aim of mine 
was to seize any opportunity which 
presented itself to impress unexpected 
but worthwhile points of contact with 
everyday life. I did not, however, al- 
low such opportunities to assume ma- 
jor importance in the lessons under 
consideration. 


Home Economics and the 


Manufacturer 
(Continued from page 223) 


the interests of the cheese industry as 
a whole with the idea that the more 
people who know about the food value 
and the uses of cheese in general the 
more cheese in reality they will sell. 
Thus the department gives sound ser- 
vice and, young as the venture is, it 
has attracted attention from’ the 
world at large through the generous 
personalities working behind this 
model kitchen devoted to the indus- 
try of cheese cooking research. 

Schools and colleges recognizing 
that the lecture demonstration service 
is authoritative and advertising free, 
are readily turning to the cheese 
kitchen for all cheese information. 
The message has been of such value 
and so free of direct advertising that 
it has strengthened confidence in and 
respect for the house of Kraft- 
Phenix. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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( teauliness is promoted and better lighting conditions are maintained by the use of 


Alaminum Paint in the plant of the Heil Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


\ the food industry, where clean- 
liness is so vital, Aluminum Paint 

is in wide and rapidly increasing use. 
It is an effective ally against food con- 


tamination, for it contains no 
harmful ingredients. It is a dis- 
tinct aid in maintaining a fresh, 
clean atmosphere in the plant. 


Aluminum Paint, when applied to 

a surface of iron, steel, wood, brick 

or concrete, forms a “coat of metal” 
—pure Aluminum—the same metal 
that the housewife prefers for her 
kitchen utensils. This metal-plate pro- 
tection is durable, does not spot or dis- 
color easily, and cleans readily. It can be 


Aluminum Company of America 





Tiade Mark 


The pigment base for the better 
ped of Aluminum Paint is 
ALBRON made of pure ALCOA 
Aluminum. 


In buying Aluminum Paint, 
tellyour dealer how you propose 
to use it—and whether indoors 
or out. Most good paint dealers 
are prepared to furnish the 
kinds best suited to your needs. 
If yours is not, write us, giving 
his name and address, and we 
will see that he is supplied. 


washed down almost as easily as tile. 
And its excellent reflectivity dif- 

fuses a crisp, clean atmosphere that 

makes for friendly working conditions 


and spreads an abundance of 
agreeable light to every corner 
of the plant. 

It’s a moreeconomical paint,too. 

One coat is usually sufficient for in- 
teriors. One coat covers any under- 
color, even black. 

The booklet—"Aluminum Paint, the 
Coat of Metal Protection”—contains facts 
of importance to the food industry. May 
we send a copy to you? No obligation, 
of course. 





2403 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY 
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a) 
MORE 
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Housewives 
Restaurants 
Big Hotels 
Railroads 
Domestic- 
Scientists 
Chefs 


than any other brand of 
baking powder in the 
world. The choice of 
experts who demand the 
best. There are no 
“just-as-goods” and they 
know it because they 
have tried others and 
compared results. They 
selected Calumet and 
stick to it, year in and 
year out, because it is 


“Best By Test.” 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 





CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S G 


BAKING POWDER 















Home Economics and the 


Manufacturer 
(Continued from page 232) 


The lectures themselves are usually 
built around the food value of cheese, 
its uses in the diet and the methods 
of cooking. Where it is possible to 
establish a miniature kitchen, savory 
dishes of cheese are prepared, cooked 
and served during the discussion of 
cheese. Such subjects as ‘‘Cheese 
Salads,’’ ‘‘Cheese Main Dishes,”’ 
“Cheese Pastries’ and ‘‘From Soup tu 
Nuts with Cheese,’’ are presented in 
this way. Other lectures or talks 
concern the history of cheese and pro- 
duction, display of the foreign and do- 
mestic types, or possibly showing the 
motion picture film, ‘‘A Lone Asian 
Traveler’? in which the history and 
manufacture of man’s oldest food is 
depicted in unforgettable story form. 

That these lecture demonstrations 
are popular is evidenced by the fact 
that there is increasing number of op- 
portunities for speaking, continuously 
coming to this department. Teachers 
and students alike express their sur- 
prise at the wealth of fascinating in- 
formation that pertains to this ancient 
but little known food. Thousands of 
actual and potential consumers are 
thus reached directly and an immedi- 
ate increase in local cheese sales de- 
monstrates the practical value of this 
method. 

Magazines and papers, awakening 
to the public interest in cheese that 
this department has stimulated, are 
publishing articles, menus and recipes 
on cheese. This service also may be 
and often is furnished by the director 
of the department. 

Thus the model blue and gray 
kitchen with Marye Dahnke, immacu- 
lately and white uniformed, becomes 
not only a cheese cooking laboratory 
but is a clearing house for all cheese 
subjects. 


The Romance of Silk 


(Continued from page 222) 


per or cotton, known as egg cards. 
These are about a _ foot square and 
have twenty-eight printed circles two 
inches in diameter. They are placed 
in incubators, not unlike our own 
chicken incubators, where the temper- 
ature is kept at about 75 degrees. They 
remain here from 20 to 30 days, al- 
though the actual hatching only takes 
from three to seven days. 

As soon as the worm appears, it is 
placed on a hollow tray, in the rearing 
houses. Here it is given the most 
painstaking care, for the silk worm is 
as helpless as an infanv. ane mul- 
berry leaves are cut up for him in the 
beginning, and these are supplied fresh 
constantly, seven or eight times a day. 
The temperature must be kept from 
72 to 80 degrees. There must be ab- 
solute quiet and scrupulous cleanliness 
during this time. 
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silk worm changes his skin 
four times. About a week after the 
final moulting, or what the Chinese 
call “The Great Awakening,” the silk 
worm begins to show signs of wanting 
to leave his cocoon, 

Technically this comes because the 
glands that contain the fluid that will 
eventually be silk become _ inflated. 
There are really four glands, two in 
the front, and two in the rear. The 
rear glands secrete the liquid, which 
forms the fibroin which is the interior 
portion of the silk fibre, and the for- 
ward glands supply the silk glue. Two 
spinnerets of the liquid fibroin unite 
on coming from the rear glands of the 
worm and become solid upon exposure 
to the air. These are glued togethcr 
by the silk glue, to form the silk co- 
coon fibre, which flows at the rate of 
nine or ten inches every minute. The 
silk glue actually forms about 25 per 
cent. of the fibre. It is yellow in col- 
or and is easily soluble in hot water 
and soap solutions. The silk glands 
are very large, representing one-fifth 
of the weight of the worm. At ful! 
size the worm is about three inches 
long and weighs about a ninth of an 
ounce. It is usually yellow in color. 

It is then placed on a bamboo frame 
to which the cocoon is attached. 

Once the silk worm begins to spin, 
it continues until it is literally spun 
out, for silk is the only thread that is 
produced in one long’ continuous 
thread. 

At the end, therefore, of abont 24 
hours, his wormship has secreted him- 
self behind a wall of delicate zum 
thread, which will measure from 600 
to 1300 yards in length. Twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand cocoons are 
required to obtain one pound of reeled 
silk and will measure 434,000 yards. 


Statistics say that every year 266, 
000,000,000 silk worms produce 66,900,- 
000,000 pounds of raw silk. It has 
been estimated that, taken all together, 
the world’s silk worms spin every year 
with a velocity of about 4,700 miies a 
second a thread of apparently 150,000,- 
000,000 miles in length. 

The moths are not allowed to escape 
from the cocoons except from propa- 
gation reasons. When this does hap- 
pen, however, we have what is known 
as burst cocoons, and these cannot be 
reeled but must be spun. It is from 
this burst cocoon that we get the 
schappe silk. 

The perfect cocoons, therefore, are 
subjected to dry heat, which stifles the 
chrysalis, and they are then sent to 
the reeling houses. 

There are always a certain number 
of the moths who escape and lay their 
eggs in all sorts of inconceivable 
places, so that one of the favorite pas- 
times of the little Eastern boys and 
girls is to hunt these wild cocoons. As 
the worms do not feed on the culti- 
vated mulberry tree, but generally on 
oak leaves, the resultant silk is a sort 
of tan color, and is known as wild silk. 


The 
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Science Enters the Quantity 


Kitchen 
(Continued from page 225) 
ORR 5 ee ae 32 per cent. 
Gelatine Desserts .............. 26 per cent. 
RIT: boc, terteaen cs des vectertiadoensSis 25 per cent, 
Spring Water .................... 20 per cent. 
Coffee Substitutes ............ 15 per cent. 
BNMENES «to Dei can pra A perensdd idbicd Nex 11 per cent. 
BLD siscsatdsazeyiah ie re eaionenerens 5 per cent. 


As a specific example of the change, 
take the case of bread. Not many 
years ago, white bread only was served 
on the table. Most of this was pur- 
chased from bakeries. Now 85 per 
cent. of the hotels and 40 per cent. of 
the restaurants make their own. This 
is what they serve: 

Rolls—seven days weekly. 

White bread—-seven days weekly. 

Graham bread—six and _ one-sixth 


It is almost impossible to say which 
of these is the most important. There- 
fore, I shall take them up without any 
regard to their degrees of importance. 

From forty to sixty per cent. of our 
patrons are women, and_ twenty-five 
per cent. of all guests in hotels are 
women. Their influence has had a 
great deal to do with changes in food, 
service and preparation. Fashion dic- 
tates a slender figure. So they eat 
fruits, salads, sandwiches, poultry, veg- 
etables, fish. If it were not for women, 
drug store soda fountains would go 
out of business. 

Then advertising has been a tremen- 
dous force in changing the food hab- 
its of the nation. As an example, my 
mother subscribes to three women’s 
magazines of national circulation. Fa- 
ther gets five general magazines, of 
which three contain food advertising. 


235 


Doctors talk diets, schools and. 
teachers teach it, and magazines and 
books carry the story to millions. Be- 
fore writing my book on “Restaurant 
Management,” I studied 32  publica- 
tions. In 14 of them I found articles 
on good food, proper diets and the like. 
Their combined circulation exceeded 
twelve million. Remember, this was 
for one month only! Now you can 
understand why institutional mana- 
gers have had to change food service 
to meet modern demands. 

Apartment and apartment hotel liv- 
ing, women in business, the servant 
problem, transportation difficulties in 
cities, and a higher earning capacity 
have been instrumental in increasing 
business in restaurants. The popula- 
tion of the country is growing at the 
rate of 2 per cent. a year whereas the 
restaurant business increases by 10 





days weekly. Mother reads these also. Two daily per cent. a year. 
Rye bread—six and one-fourth days and one weekly are added to the read- Whether or not you believe in the 
weekly. ing list. Food advertising is a promi- 18th amendment, we who deal in foods 


Whole Wheat bread—six and one- 


eighth days weekly. 
Raisin bread—three and four-fifths 
weekly. MONTH’S collection shows that the large meat orders we served to 


days 

There is a score of reasons for the 
changes that have taken place. The 
most important are: prohibition, war, 
women, advertising, the medical pro- 
fession, fashions, schools and teachers, 


nent part of them. 


127 different food 
told their story in about 200 pages of 
words and pictures. 
vertisements told how 
tasty dishes. All of them have rectpe My continental experience iS inter- 


know that there is not only less neavy 
drinking, but that it has resulted in 
lighter eating. {1 clearly remember 


drinkers who used to spend two Tours 
over a meal at our dinner table. Steak 


manufacturers 


Most of these ad- and chop houses existed for heavy 


to make new, arinkers. 


books and magazines, sports, clubs and books. Progressive caterers’ follow esting in that connection. I was em- 
associations, cost of living, automo- home food service closely. Women ployed in leading hotels in France, 
biles, transportation, urban dwelling, managers of tea rooms have shortened Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, 
and the great strides made in food the gap from home to_ institutional Holland, Scotland and England. Our 


packing and merchandising. 


ad % * 


Bs 


food service. 





For Twenty Years 


the 


LEADING MANUFACTURER 


of 


CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
_ National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
145 Second St. 


CHICAGO 
357 W.ErieSt. 201-203 W. First St. 
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patronage was largely made up of 








Right food habits among school children 


—how easily you can influence them 


You don’t need to be told what an important part the 
school lunchroom plays in shaping the food habits 
of the growing child. And you have probably dis- 
covered that of all the ingredients used in preparing 
school lunches, the cooking fat is among the most 
important. The quality and nature of the fat has a 
decided bearing upon the wholesomeness of the food. 


Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is especially suit- 
able for the preparation of foods for the growing 
child. Its own fresh, sweet flavor adds to the 
natural flavor of foods prepared with it. It is whole- 
some, purely vegetable, and packed under the most 
sanitary conditions. Crisco’s melting point is 
slightly lower than body temperature, which assures 
ready assimilation. 


A booklet entitled ‘A Manual of Cookery’ contains 
recipes which should prove helpful in your work. 
We should like very much to send you a copy. If 
you wish one, mail us the coupon below: 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Department V-828 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of 
the ‘‘Manual of Cookery.” 


NER (onnt Bary Caleta x kia! 8 hola hoe aca o AN ackemoiere okies Male 
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Americans. Figures from our records 
in the hotels show that American 


guests now consume less alcoholic bev- 
erages per person than any other na- 
tionality. In one chain of fashionable 
hotels, it amounted ¢o only 25 cents 
per day per person—and these were 
houses where the rates are high 
enough to keep out those with “beer 
incomes.” In several hotels, we 
raised the rate on rooms because liq- 
uor profits were no longer great 
enough to justify low room charges. 

These great changes have made op- 
portunities for women—as managers, 
kitchen managers, hostesses, account- 
ants and buyers. Unfortunately some 
interests have over-advertised such op- 
portunities to the point that many wo- 
men are led to believe that “here at 
last is a new Utopia.” 

Of course this is silly. The oppor- 
tunity only exists for women who 
know the value of good food, are capa- 
ble organizers, understand costs, are 
endowed with good health and a pleas- 
ant disposition, or those with capital 
enough to employ people to make 
their own restaurants successful. 


Excerpts from the Georgia 


News Leiter 
(Continued from page 216) 
We are adding new equipment and 
while much still remains to be done 
the outlook is quite encouraging. 


We have reorganized a number of 
courses and have added a new course 
entitled the Home and the Family one 
in Experimental Cookery and another 
in Marketing Problems. 

We have an ‘‘up-and-doing’’ Home 
Economics Club of about sixty mem- 
bers. Both social and educational pro- 
grams are provided for monthly meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Sara Rosa White. 


Georgia State Teachers College 

Our State Legislature decided that 
the State Normal School had _ out- 
grown their name and at the last ses- 


sion rechristened us the Georgia 
State Teachers College. We appre- 
ciate their recognition and we are 
making every effort to be worthy of 
our name. 


Our department has been over-run 
with Freshmen this year. We have 
almost twice the usual enrollment 
of students majoring in Household 
Arts. 

We have added several new courses 
to our curriculum. <A_ personal im- 
provement course for all Certificaic 
Freshmen has been one of the most 
interesting and popular courses and 
has created a demand for a Unit 
Course in Household Arts for A. B. 
students. A course in Family and 
Group Relations has been made a pre- 
requisite for the Practice Home. The 
Course in Child Hygiene has been in- 





THE HOME ECONOMIS? 


creased for two hours and a ciothing 
major has been added. 

Senior Cookery students have be- 
come very popular with the Faculty. 
They operate a cafeteria for Faculty 
members twice a week and have a 
waiting lis. all the time. These same 
students have asked to spend their 
last month at the Practice Home in or- 
der that they may make a comparative 
study of the abilities of Sophomores 
and Seniors. The foods and nutrition 
instructors will co-operate with the 
teacher in charge in providing special 
problems for study. 

Senior student-teachers have organ- 
ized a Home Economics Club 1n the 
Training School Academy with a hun- 
died per cent membership. Inez Wal- 
lace is the student-teacher advisor. 

Virginia Isbell, President of the Col- 
Inge Home Economics Club and State 
Fresident of Student Clubs, is work- 
ing ‘o increase the number of student 
clubs in high schools. Her own club 
nas contributed twenty dollars to the 
Ellen H. Richards fund and is expect- 
ing to complete its second loan schol- 
arship fund by June. 

Mrs. Moon will represent the de- 
partment in the Summer School Ses- 
sion and regular courses leading to 
a B. S. Degree will be offered. A num- 
her of former students are planning 
to attend. 


(Continued on page 239) 





to the manufacturer, 


Sources of Material for use of Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. Send your request direct 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECONOMIST. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 


adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Sunkist Domestic Science 
Bulletins 
A series of monthly lesson leaflets 


furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 


year, to home _ economics classes. 
Fruit recipes. 
A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 


booklet, “Telling Fortunes with Foods” 

will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 

Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 


Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 

of a Course in Bread Making. 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 

North Ashland 


Chicago, III. 


1750 Avenue 





“Sunland Cookery” 


devoted to 
historical 


bulletin dried 


with 


A monthly 
fruit cookery data, 
laboratory research, and recipes. Sun- 
land Cookery Club Recipe Book, for 
girls of grammar and junior high 
school. The Story of Dried Fruits, 
with 8) recipes. 

Sunland Sales Cooperative Association, 

Fresno, California. 








Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 
A series of interesting bulletins with 


lesson plans. 


R. B. 
38 Jackson 


Baking Powder Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Davis 


Street, 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. ‘A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 











ALUMINUM WARES 





CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 








COMING IN SEPTEMBER 
A full list of material issued 
by Manufacturers that is helpful in 
Home Economics Teaching 
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THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


bo 


MANUFACTURERS 


nn a 


STRICTLY INDEMENDENT 


White - Distilled - Vinegar 


made exclusively from 


GRAIN 


CARS OR BARRELS 














TANK 


Write us for quotations 














PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
SOUTH LA SALLE STRE 


CHICAGQ, ‘TE. 


























The 
Two Latest 
Additions 
to the 


Best Foods 
Library! 


ERE they are! 
c Two interest- 
| ing new booklets! 
| One, a culinary 
guide to good things 
to eat, includes 
famous recipes from 
famous tea-rooms the country over. 

The other, a new edition of the Salad Bowl, 
featuring the vogue in salads, includes recipes 
that carry out the salad vogue for every occasion. 

Regular subscribers to the Best Foods Library 
have given these two new Best Foods booklets 
| awarm w elcome. 
| If you aren't a memober, join today . . . Send 
| for these two interesting booklets and any of 
| the others that you haven't read. There's a treat 
| in store for you. 








Have you tried these delicious Best Foods Products? 


Best Foods Mayonnaise 

Best Foods Relish Spred 

Best Foods Thousand Island 
Dressing 

Best Foods (Fanning’s) Bread and 
Butter Pickles 

Pest Foods Shortning 

Best Foods Nucoa Nut Margarine 





Best Foods 
FREE LIBRARY 














This is your i 
Best Foods NO Oe Nt: . 
Library Card 
Fill out— When You ServeaCrowd .. .() 
clip— The Salad Bow! . . . es [ 
and mail A Monograph on Margarine 


The Truth About a Much-Discussed__ 
i 2 Sire are ea Oj 
Old and New Ideas of Diet . . .0 


' 
! 

' 

' 

' 

! 

! 

! 

: 

' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

; 40 Tested Recipes. . . 
' 

1 

‘ 

' 

' 

- Famous Tea Rooms and their 
1 

1 

1 





H MARTHA ADAMS 

3 The Best Foods Home Economics Service 

# 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

: Dear Martha Adams: 

' Please send me those books of The 
' Best Foods Library which I have 
: checked above 

t 





THE BEST FOODS, INC. 





/_NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
| JACKSONVILLE NORFOLK 
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For the busy woman who wants convenience 
but will not sacrifice quality —here is a row 
of ready-cooked meals to keep on the pantry 
shelf. Beech-Nut Spaghetti is flavored, sea- 
soned, ready to heat and serve. Women are 
satisfied that Beech-Nut Spaghetti is as 
nutritious and fine-flavored as the Spaghetti 
they prepare themselves. Beech-Nut Spa- 
ghetti is not only economical. It is invaluable 
when quick meals are needed. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 








“I once knew a man who attracted so much attention to 
himself by continually shouting, “I’m honest,’ that they 
* ‘opp : ; 
finally insisted he pay his pew rent a year in advance.” 
A man is always known by what he does. He may or he may not live up to 
what he says. When we made 
KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
we did something that we would like an opportunity to prove 
to you was an outstanding paper achievement. 


Samples sent upon request. 


all ready in a row 
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Excerpts from the Georgia 
News Letter 


(Con‘inued from page 236) 


The dieteiics class is carrying for- 
ward a special project through the 
medium of a nutrition class composed 
of children from the Training School 
who are distinctly underweight. 
Through the couriesy of the county 
health officer and the Athen’s Child 
Health Demonstration careful physi- 
cal examination were first made as 2 
basis for study and a working pro- 
gram. Each student of the class has 
a definite responsibility for two chi!- 
dren, and is seeking to promote their 
welfare through co-operation with par- 
ents in the home and through a speci- 
fic health program in the home and in 
the school. Weekly conferences of the 
students in charge afford opportunity 
for exchange of ideas and experiences. 

Bess M. Baird. 


Georgia State College for Women 

At this time there are many 
changes taking place on G. S. C. W. 
campus due to the new building going 
up. One such change is the suspen- 
sion of the Home Economics Tea 


Room, it being literally absorbed by 
other buildings. The girls miss the 
“Social Hour’ but we hope, when 
school opens in September, to be 
much more attractively situated and 
have the usual cup o’ tea with Miss 
Tabb again as manager. 

Two new courses are being offered 
in the Household Science department 
this spring. One is a three point 
course in advanced methods, organiz- 
ed for those wishing to teach House- 
hold Science in junior and senior high 
schools. The other is a foods course, 
three points credit, built for those 
who are majoring outside of the field 
of Household Science. This course is 
to combine uniis of food study, nutri- 
tion, preparation, serving of foods 
and house management. There is a 
larger enrollment than was expected. 
It is early in registration and we hope 
fer a large group in each course. 

Brs. Margaret Ann Tuttle. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 

The Division of Home Economies is 
developing all lines of training for 
home-making and the professional op- 
portunities for women related to home- 
making. To this end there have been 





[t's fun to cook 
oss with Parchment 





= 
Patapar cooking keeps pots and pans 
as bright as new—no scouring! 


Patap 


Cooking 
booklet—free! 


Anne Pierce, food 
authority, has prepared 
a special booklet ex- 

laining how to save 
food values with Puta- 
par. To everyone who 
sends for a trial supply 
of Patapar we_ will 
gladly include the book- 


let—free! 
The Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. 


Original Makers of Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment 


Passaic, N. J. 





You can use Patapar over and 


Y Jhe 


This 


new method—cooking in 


Patapar—retains all the delicate nat- 
ural flavors of the food. 


Easier than old ways 


When you cook in Patapar you 


actually save time and trouble. Lay 
the prepared fish, meat or vegetable 
on the moistened square of Patapar; 
add butter and seasonings, gather the 
corners and edges up forming a bag, 
and tie tightly, with a white cord. 
When cooked, simply untie the bag 
and turn the food into a warm dish, 
ready for serving. 






over again 


new, cookery 
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organized technical courses based upon 
a liberal background of University ed- 
ucation. Home Economies education 
has thus become an integral part of 
the general education of university 
women. With a broad background 
of natural and social sciences, art. 
history, and English, the facilities 
offered are comparable with those of 
the best universities. 

The home management work is be- 
ing removed to a modern cottage with 
excellent modern electrical equipment 
in laboratories both for teaching and 
research, 

Institutional 
are available 
equipment 


economics courses 
with the best modern 
for training of dietitians, 
tea room managers and other insti- 
tutional workers. 

A recent grant of $60,000 is avail- 
able for the establishment of a nurs- 
ery school which will be a complete 
and scientifically equipped modern 
laboratory for the study of childhood 
and courses in child development and 
training. Facilities will be available 
here for research and graduate study. 
Nutrition and health work with chil- 
dren and adults is stressed in the un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses. 
Graduate students in this field have 
the advantage of contact with the vita- 
min research laboratory established 
for work under the Purnell Act. Other 
research in nutrition in the form of 


field studies in food consumption is 
making available new knowledge for 
teachers and extension workers in 


Georgia. 


To meet the requirements of the 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 




















Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan 
suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List’ to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

















Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
— 
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Smith-Hughes Teacher-Training De- 
partment student teaching is carried 
on in two schools, a Vocational High 
School at Winterville and a Junior 
High School in Athens. Prospective 
home demons.ration agents are given 
field work in Clarke and adjacent 
counties. 
MARY E. CRESWELL. 


A Start in the Right Direction 
(Continued from page 231) 
Cot.age Pudding Maple Sauce 
Tea 
(Children ) 

(Same, except Tapioca instead of 

Cottage Pudding) 
Supper 
Tomato Soup Lettuce 
Creamed Eggs 
Bread and Butter 
Peaches Cocoa or Milk 


July 14 
lbinner 
(Adults) 


Kidney Stew Potatoes 
Onions, Carrots and Turnips 
Lettuce Rhubarb Tea 


(Children ) 
(Cottage Pudding instead of Rhu- 
barb) 


Milk 
(Adults) 
Baked Beans lettuce 
Bran Muffins Bread and Futter 


Cocoa or Mi k 


THE HOME ECONOMIS? 


(Children ) Lima Beans and Tomatoes 
(Cereal instead of Baked Beans) 6 quarts lima beans. Soak over 
c night. Drain and add 6 quarts of wa- 
JULY 15 ter. Bring to boil; throw off this wa- 
Dinne: {er and add 6 quarts of boiling water, 
; (Adults ) % cup salt, 1 pound onions. Cut fine 
Roast Beet Potatoes 4 quarts of tomatoes. Season with 
Lettuce String Beans salt and pepper and a teaspoon of mus- 
Swiss Chard Bread and Butter tard. This will make 150 portions of 
Watermelon Tea 


one-half cup serving. 

This treatment of lima beans is 
par.icularly appetizing, and the use of 
this item in the weekly dietai‘y is con- 


(Children) 
(Same, except Jello instead of 
of Watermelon) 


Milk sidered distinctly essential. 
Supper 
Celery Soup Schermerhorn Rice Pudding 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 4 tablespoons of rice to 1 quart of 
Bread and Butter milk, 1 cup sugar. Wash rice well. 
Marshmallow Cookies Add cold milk to uncooked rice. On 
Cocoa or Milk top slice beef suet very fine. Season 


A Marshmallow Toast in the evening wiih salt, vanilla and nutmeg. Bake 
in moderate oven for two hours. Stir 
during first hour and add more milk, 
if necessary, to keep pudding creamy. 

This is one of the favorite desserts. 


Creamed Kohlrabi 

Kohlrabi is cut in discs, cooked in 
salt water and served with a cream 
sauce. (This is a popu’ar vegetable 

at Schermerhorn House.) Liver Saute 
Spinach Soup Prepare the sliced liver by pouring 
After the spinach is cooked, water boiling water on it until a whi e film 
from the spinach is thickened with is formed. Skim this film away and 
milk and onions and seasoning added, roll the slices in flour or cracker 
with some of the shredded spinach. crumbs. Chop and saute very quick- 
Cheese Scuffle ly in bacon fat until seared. Then 
6 eggs, 2 cups bread crumbs, 2 cups put the liver in a double cooker, or 
grated cheese, 1 quart scalded milk, other steamer, for an hour and a half 


4% teaspoon salt. Beat eggs separate- or two hours. 

ly; add stiff whi es last. Cook in mod- From the liquor make a del'c‘ous 
erate oven for torty-five minutes. This gravy, with milk thickened with 
makes nine portions. flour and serve with strips of bacon. 
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E. PRITCHARD THE 
Peckne sind Maiboctosee FLEISCHMANN 


“EDDYS" Distilled 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, Table Delicacies 


PRIDE OF THE FARM Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


Vinegars 


SALES OFFICES 


327 South La Salle St. 3 Chicago. Hl. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
630 West 34th St. $ New York Cits 
Langdon Station $8 Washington, D. (. 
245-11th St. 8 San Francisco. Cal 
Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 









































